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FOOD PRODUCERS’ EXPOSITION. 


The Food manufacturers’ asscciation has adopt- 
ed rules arcu gg a the fair in en 
son square, New York, which it proposes to ho 
in October, 1892. These rules provide that food 
products only chall be allowed on exhibition ; all 
articles exhibited must bear the bona fide name 
and address of the manufacturer; exhibitors 

; must state in their application for space that such 
| gocds are the same as they offer for sale to the 
public ; applications for space must state specific- 
‘ally what itis proposed to exhibit: all applica- 
| tions for space are subject to approval and accept- 
ance by the board of directors; no article 
will be allowed on exbitition until it bas 
i been accepted by the board; manufacturers 
| or producers only, or their direct. or author- 
ized representative, will be allowed to exbibit ; 
liquors, pateut medicines or specifics will not be 
admitted; no exbibitor shall sell gouds for 
delivery from his booth, but may take orders foz 
delivery from his place “of business : signs, ban- 
ners, etc., containing advertisements will not be 
allowed except upon booths of exhibitors, and no 
exbibitor wil] be permitted to display advertising 
sigus beyond the line of his exhibit ; the price of 
admission, fifty cents, wili cover admission to 
every part of the exposition and at all hours while 
the exposition is open, namely, from }1 a. m. to 
11 Pp. w.; all spaces not taken possession of and 
| teady for exhibition on the opening day may be 
| declared forfeited; and no exhibitor will be 
a‘lowed to remove his exhibit until the exposition 
is over. The board of directors reserves the right 
to aiter or revise the rules. 

The National Standard, published by Daniel 
Bro™ne, secretary of the association, publishes a 
ne prospectus of the fair with portraits of the 
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Railway Comptroller(to applicant): “‘ But what 
has been your special line of work—passenger, 
freight or expense accounts?” Clerk: “Ob, I’m 
@ good all-around railroad man ; can turn my 
hand to most ansthing.”’ Railway Comptroller : 
“Hm! I’m afraid you’re altogether too versa- 
tile for anything but my position—and that isn’t 
vacant ! ’’—Puack. 

—_—~———___g—__—_——_—— 
AFTER A CORK LEG. 
From the Michigan Messenger, Adrian, Mich. 

Mayor Len W. Hoch, being an old time “‘ print,” 
and having been “around ”’ some in that capac- 
ity, generally knows a fraud when he sees it. This 
week a well chap came along with one 
leg off, and a type-written petition asking assist- 
ance to procure a cork leg. The petition averred 
that the solicitor had lost his lez in Monroe 
county, this state. The fellow, however, gave 

| himself away at once tothe mayor by asking if 
| he wasn’t in Wisconsin. Len told him that this 
town didn’t allow any such business as that, but 
if he wanted something to do, he would let him 
act have some of Henry George’s works, and he could 
; €0 out and sell them at a profit. He took a dozen 
and paid the cash for them, and by evening had 
sold the whole kit at a profit of $2. Meantime he 
had kept up his cork-leg soliciting, until when he 
| struck this shop he bad gathered in more shekels 
| than half the store-keepers had in the same length 
| of time. He was accompanied by a well-dressed 
and rather fine looking woman, probably his wife, 
and had every appearance of being a professional, 
gcivg from town to town and raising mouey to 
buy the cork leg that will never be bought. Look 


| out for the fraud. 
PERNT Coie ee ae 


Ranchero: “I can tell you. we see some mighty 
curious sights out west. Before I left a woman 
Was arrested fo: poisoning her husband and several 

| small children. She was tried, convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged. She mounted the scat- 
| fo'd with a firm step. Before the black cap was 
‘ drawn over her head, the sheriff asked ber if there 
iwas any last word— Listener: ** Well?” 
ei Ranchero: “‘She hado’t finished when I moved 
| away.’ —Life. 
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{ INOR IMPORTANCE OF MONEY. _The J our-:| and nine of his associates were He captured by the sheriff. 


nal of the Knights of labor speaks of the ‘‘ com- 
~ mon error which characterizes the arguments of nearly 
all the strict single taxers, from Henry George down, 
viz., of reasoning from primitive conditions: to the 
' needs of the common worker,” saying that on this 
account “‘ they exaggerate the importance of natural as 
If the 
Journal knows of any essential difference between pro- 
duction in primitive conditions and production in social 
conditions, except that the latter is co-operative, we 
should be glad if it would name the difference. 


Our contemporary i is led to its remark by our state 
ment that money is a convenience while land is 
‘Necessity, and it proceeds to argue that in aN 
conditions money is practically as necessary as land. 
‘What it means by money we are somewhat at a loss to 
understand, owing to its phrase, ‘“‘money, or rather 
capital,” .which is as if one should say, “‘momey, cr 
rather a factory.” But money as a common medium 
of trade is certainly not as necessary as land. It is not 
as necessary as capital. 


In those primitive conditions where all trade is 
effected by pure barter, money is not necessary at all. Its 
use marksanadvance. But asthe advance goes on, are- 
fined species of barter makes money as a medium less and 
less necessary. Money as an abstraction—as a common 
denominator of values—continues in use ; but concrete 
money tends more and more to go out of use. Merchants 
and customers balance accounts, and then settle differ- 
ences with bank checks; banks balance accounts at 
clearing houses, and settle their small differences 
usually, though not necessarily, with concrete money. 
Small buyers need concrete money, and large employers 
need it because small buyers—their emyloyees—must 
have it; but with improvements in exchange, this 
necessity will disappear. The whole tendency of modern 
commerce is toward the substitution of bookkeeping 
for money ; and as this tendency advances, money as a 
medium will not be of so much importance as it was 
in less civilized periods, though money as a common 
denominator of values will survive in the language of 
bookkeeping. 
It is the Journal rather than single tax men that 
allows primitive conditions unduly to affect its rea- 
soning. 


EGULATING WAGES WITH GUNS.—In Ten- 
nessee they have a summary way of putting 
down strikes and giving workingmen to understand 
what they are here for. It might not be so successful 
in the north, though it would not lack approval among 
people who are here as they believe to be worked 
for. 

A planter, anxious to get his cotton picked, raised 
wages to sixty cents a hundred pounds. This caused 
dissatisfaction among the pickers on other plantations, 
and they struck for higher wages. It is said that'a riot 
resulted, but the intelligent Memphis reporter for 
the associated press merely mentions the fact inci- 
dentally; and whether it was a serious riot, and 
who provoked it, which side did the fighting and which 
got hurt, are left to conjecture. At any rate the leader 
of the strike was promptly shot—whether for striking, 


or rio 


| 


ting, or during | the riot, or after it, is s not stated—~_ 


He himself, being so seriously wounded that he could 
not get away, was also captured by the authorities. 
But the arrests were little more than a formality. All 
the prisoners were taken from their plo by a law- 
loving mob and murdered. 

“It is believed now,” adds the complacent reporter, 
‘“that there will be no more trouble.” From this it ts 
to be inferred, we presume, that the cotton pickers whe 
are still alive will be willing to work for less than 60 
cents, whether some planters, regardless of patriotism 
and the price of cotton, offer more or not. 


ACOMA’S INVITATION.—The democrats of 
Tacoma have invited their party to hold the next 
national convention in that young and thriving city on 
the banks of Puget sound. They offer to build an 
ample structure for the convention when in session ; to 
provide hotel accommodations for all delegates and 
visitors: and to organize a system of transportation 
that will with convenience and comfort—even with 
luxury, carry all delegates from their homes to Tacoma 
and back agaiv. Nor is this all. They offer to pay 
every expense—not merely such as is usually paid out 
of the party treasury, but also the personal expenses of 
delegates from the time they begin their journey until 
it is completed upon their return. The offer is unpre- 
cedented; but why not accept it’ If nothing else— 
could be said in its favor, this can be said: that, if 
accepted, no democrat whose neighbors wanted him to 
represent them, would need to give place to somebody’s 
henchman because too poor to pay his own way and 
too scrupulous to accept favors from those who, in 
return, would expect his help at the convention. . 


EWCASTLE CONFERENCE.—The Story of*the | 
Week in this issue of THE STANDARD contains, 
without exception. the best report of the Evglish Lib- 
eral conference at Newcastle, as that of last week did 
of the Oklahoma invasion, that has yet appeared in any 
American paper. This conference marked an epoch in 
the politics of Great Britain. Nominally, it was but a 
gathering of Liberal clubs, similar to the national con- 
ventions of democratic or of republican clubs in this 
country; but Mr. Gladstone addressed the conference at 
length, expressing his views with his usual candor and 
definiteness, and Mr. Schnadhorst in greater detail 
foretold the resolutions that were adopted. When the | 
relations of Mr. Giadstone and Mr. Schnadhorst to the 
liberal party are considered, it is obvious that these 
resolutions outline the future policy of the party itself. 
It is difficult to indicate to American readers exactly 
what Mr. Schnadhorst’s relations to his party are, so 
different are English political methods from ours. To- 
call him the party ** boss” would mislead, if the term 
were understood as in this country we usually under- 
standit. Yetthatis what he is. But, instead of con- 
trolling both the policy and the machinery of the party, 
riding rough shod over leaders and rank and file alike, 
as does the American “‘ boss,” he is simply a heutenant, 
taking general orders from the statesmen who formu- 
late policies, and giving vitality by his management to | 
their conceptions. He is a master mechanic in polities; 
what they plan he executes. And when he announ- | 
ces a party policy it may well be believed, no matter 
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what body adopts it, not only that the policy has been 
agreed upon by the leaders, but that he has received 
instructions to forthwith govern his management by it. 
The significance of Mr. Schnadhorst’s forecast of the 
resolutions adopted by the Newcastle conference is 
therefore apparent and important. 

Te American readers the proposition to tax ground 
rents and land values may appear like the clap-trap 
expressions of an ordinary demagogue—those of Gover- 
nor Hill, for example, when advocating protective tar- 
iffs just high enough to keep wages where they are, 
while opposing an increase; but Mr. Schnadhorst knows 
what he means, and what he says goes directly to the 
point. The establishment of the single tax in England 
would involve taxation both of land values and of 
ground revts. They are there practically, as in excep- 
tional cases they are here, two different things. Most 
of the valuabje land of that country is held from land- 
lords on long leases, and to reach the interests of land- 
lords taxation of ground rents would be necessary; tax- 
ation based only on land values would wholly exempt 
them. But as the land is usually worth a higher rent 
than that reserved in the leases, the leases have a sell- 
ing value. This could not usually be reached by a tax 
on ground rents. but it would be by a tax on land values. 
Mr. Schnadhorst’s statement indicates the settled pur- 
_ pose of the Liberal party to make the single tax limited. 
as we understand it, part of the party programme. 

_ Qhis is no sudden or arbitrary determination of 
- Jeaders. Though they decide upon policies and formu- 
late them, they do so in obedience to popular sentiment 
' and with a view to strengthening themselves with the 
people ; and the single tax idea, 2s they doubtless real- 
- ive, is making rapid strides in England. Mr. Labou- 
chere saw this when, two years ago, he said that he 
was “‘not in favor of such radical proposals as that of 
Henry George—the taking of the land from the land- 
 Jords and dividing it up ;’ but that he was “in favor 
_ of taxing the value of the land irrespective of improve- 
ments.” The Financial reform association has helped 
to build up this single tax sentiment. So have the 
agitations of the land nationalizers and the single tax 
men;and, all unintentionally, even those of the socialists. 
And, influenced in some degree by men like Lord 
Monkswell whom we should class as single taxers 
4 limited, and prompted by such level headed unlimited 
single taxers as William Saunders, who, in the Glad- 
stone parliament of 1886, procured the appointment of 
@ committee, since continued, to iavestigate the land 
values of London, the Liberal party has now {given it 
a place in practical politics. 
2 In the approaching contest the question of home rule 
* for Ireland will be no doubt the leading issue ; and if, 
_ the Liberals having secured a majority in the House of 
commons and passed this measure, the upper house 
wetoes it, as tory leaders threaten, the existence of 
the House of lords will at once become the leading 
issue. But whether the lords fight or surrender, the 
Irish question cannot much longer stand in the way 
of the social question, linked as that now is with fiscal 
reform, as the chief political issue in Great Britain : 
and Mr. Schnadhorst’s proposition to tax ground rents 
and Jand values will soon be at the front. 

In this situation the single tax men of Great Britain 
have much to gain by acting with the Liberal party, 
and something to lose by encouraging the socialistic 
programme of the Hyde park labor meeting which 
denounced the resolutions of the Newcastle conference 
as a travesty on liberalism. Whether or not a third 
party might serve English land reform we do not pre- 
‘tend to judge ; but that a socialistic labor party, such 
as the Hyde park meeting proposed, would be worse 
than useless in promoting it, we are clear. The single 
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tax principle is fundamentally opposed to socialism, 


and any association of the single tax movement with 
socialism is misleading and prejudicial. The demand 
of this meeting for “the nationalization of the land” 
has no doubt an attractive sound to the single tax men in 
England that do not yet appreciate the fact that nation- 
alization of land, as socialists use the term, is govern- 
mental landlordism ; but the time has now come when 
this distinction should be made in England, as for 
three years it has been made here. The demand of the . 
Newcastle conference for taxation of land values and _ 
ground rents, drives the knife deeper into the heart of 
landlordism than does the demand for land nationaliza- 
tion by the Hyde park meeting. The former strikes at 
the root of the evil; the latter seeks only a change of 
landlords. 7 


NATION OR FEDERATION.—The only urgent 
reason given by any independent thus far heard 

from for supporting the democratic party of New York 
at the approaching election is a supposed effect, prejudi- _ 
cial to the national democratic party neat year, of 
republican success this year in this state. This would 
be reason enough for supporting Campbell in Ohio, even 
if the party organization and policy there were as bad 
as they are here; for McKinley is a platform in himself, 
and his election can not but be significant in some 
degree of Ohio sentiment regarding protection or free 
trade. It wovld be reason enough in the northwest, 
where the tariff issue so recently revolutionized the 
vote, and a defeat of the democratic party, even in a 
race for constable, might indicate a counter revolution. 
But in New York it is no reason at all, unless it be 
indeed true that state lines are politically obliterated, 
and our supposed federation of sovereign common- 
wealths is really a nation of which the states are mere 
territorial divisions. If New York voters are this year 
constrained to vote against their convictions on state 
issues, because to do otherwise would jeopardize more 
important national issues, no political situation is possi- 
ble in which independent voting on state issues would | 
be safe. | 
This is in New York distinctively an “‘off year” in | 
politics. If it is not, there never can be one while 
national issues live. The state has not been so posi- 


tively a democratic state in the past as to make a ae 


change of parties here significant of a change in politi- - 
cal sentiment. Neither has it been so positively a 

republican state as to make a republican victory now 

significant of a reaction from the democratic triumph 

in the congressional elections of last year. The repub- 

licans, inviting their adversaries to a contest on local 

questions alone, make no point of national issues. The 

democrats but barely allude in their platform to the 

tariff question. Presidential electors are not to be 

voted for; neither are congressmen, except to fill 

vacancies from districts where democratic success is ' 
certain. In short, not a solitary feature of this election | 
is interlinked with national issues; and there is no jus- 

tification whatever for now supporting the democratic 
party of New York, to the sacrifice or postponement of 
local reforms, unless there is an inseparable relation- 
ship at all times and under all probable circumstances 
between national and state elections. 


To admit that there is such a relationship is to aban- = 
don one of the principles of democracy—the indepen- 


dence of the states in local government. To deny it is, — 
for all independent voters who regard the blanket — 


ballot as an essential feature of electoral reform, to 


decide in favor of supporting the republican party in 
this state this year; or, to confess in effect that party 
fealty is superior to personal convictions. ae 
The democratic candidate for governor says that he 
stands on his party platform. He could not honorably _ 
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say less; if elected, he could not honorably do legs. 
That platform approves the ballot law as amended last 
winter, in which party machines are intrenched, and 
under which independent candidacy is practically im- 
possible and secret voting is insecure. To vote for Mr. 
~ Flower, therefore, is to vote against the blanket ballot 
and in favor of the present hybrid law. Nor should 
it be forgotten that the democratic candidate for lieu- 
tenant-governor, who stands on the same platform with 
Mr. Flower, was especially hostile to the genuine ballot 
retorm bills that were introduced in the legislatures of 
1888-89-90. He even attempted to exclude the monster 
petition sent from this city and Brooklyn; and when 
it was carried into the assembly chamber he bodily 
placed himself in the path of the men who bore it., 

_ Mr. Fassett’s platform declares, not in platitudes but 
‘in plain every-day English, in favor of the blanket bal- 
lot and against the worst features of the present law. 
He, if elected, might be disposed to violate this pledge 
of his platform. But there are some things that politi- 
cians never do, however strongly inclined, because they 
dare not: and for him to veto a blanket ballot law, 
such as he and his party associates in the legislature 
have three times supported, and which the state con- 
vention that nominated him explicitly endorses, would 
be one of those things. 

If, in all these circumstances, loyalty to the democratic 
party on national issues demand that the New York cari- 
cature of democracy be supported at the ensuing state 
election, there can be no such thing as independence in 
politics: it is, as the politicians have described it, a mere 
mugwumpian dream. And if that be true, let us hear no 
more of non-partisanship in local affairs, and let us 
have dene with all independent movements for the 
purification of state or municipal government. Even 

- town and school district questi#ns must always yield 
to the more important issues of national politics. 





[THOUT A PARTY.—In explaining his resig- 
nation from the National democratic committee, 
~ in which he has represented the democrats of the State 
of New York, Hermann Oelrichs speaks a word for that 
great body of New York democrats who are without a 
party. He alludes to a condition that should warn the 
democrats of the state outside of New York, and demo- 
crats all over the country, to lend asympathetic ear; 
and one that justifies democrats in the city of New 
York in allowing the pending state election to go by 
default. 
- Mr. Oelrichs, referring to the action of the late state 
convention, says: 

Tammany hall was admitted to the exclusive representation: of New 
York city and county by seating its seventy-two delegates and declaring 
none others to be entitled to places in the convention. This ix equivalent toa 
declaration by the democratic party of the state, through its convention, that 
Tammany hall is the ondy democratic Lody in the city and county of New York; 
that voters can prove their democracy only by accepting its methods, voting for 
its candidates, and being willing tu be represented by its delegares in the party 
councils, It is equivalent to a declaration that there is and can be no 
democrat out of Tammany, and that the standard of democracy is the 
approval of Tammany’snien and Tammany’s methoda. 

It is a fact, which democrats elsewhere who enjoy the 
privileges of party association and representation have 
failed to appreciate, that the democrats of New York 

can have no part in the party organization unless they 
join the office brokerage association known as Tam- 
many hall. Thousands of New York democrats will 
not do this, and they are as completely disfranchised, 
so far as party councils, policies, and nominations are 
concerned, as if they were aliens. Now is their oppor- 
tunity. The Tammany-Hill-Canal-ring combination 
depends upon the democratic voters of New York city 
to overcome the majority that the Republicans will 
bring down from the upper part of the state. Without 
the aid of disfranchised democrats here, the combination 
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will be disappointed. This is the time for these demo- 
crats to manifest the power of judicious inactivity. By 
leaving the combination to fight its own battle they 
abandon it to destruction; and from the ruins of the 
plundering ring that now has New York democracy 
by the throat, we shall see the demucratic party arise. 


LFRED RUSSEL WALLACE ON AMERICAN 
TAXATION.—Three or four years age. Alfred 
Russel Wallace. the distinguished English naturalist 
and land reformer. who is President of the Land 
Nationalization Society of Great Britain, spent a few 
months in this country, lecturing on natural history. 
Upon his return a reception was given him in London, 
at which he made a speech that has been published as 
a tract by the Land Nationalization Society. 

Mr. Wallace sees the essential difference between land 
and its products as property, and that land should be 
withheld from private ownership and its value appropri- 
ated to social uses: but he does not see in the Single 
Tax a mode of accomplishing land reform. He 
believes in rescinding land titles after compensating 
present owners. Appreciating the evils of land specu- 
lation, it was natural that while in this country he 
should have studied our modes of taxation in the light 
of his own opinions as to the efficacy of the Single 
Tax ; but in justice to himself, to say nothing of those 
whose respect for his reputation would induce them to 
place confidence in his statements, he should have 
assured himself of his facts. Here is an assertion in 
his speech that ought not to go uncorrected: 





**Taxation of ground rents exists in America to a 
most thorough and complete extent. Every particle of 
land under private ownership is taxed on its full sell- 
ing value, and the American owner very often thinks 
it is taxed above its value. Whether it is built on or 
cultivated, it does not matter—the land is taxed to its 
full value.” 

To an American, this is an astounding statement. 
There is not a State in the Union, nor a town in any 
State, where Jand under private ownership is taxed on 
its full selling value. It ix true that American owners 
often say they think their land is taxed above its value; 
but they do not in fact think so, for none can be found 
who will let his land go for the taxes, except when he 
is land peor, and then others are readily found willing 
to take it. 

It is like shattering an idol to think of Mr. Wallace 
as one of that class of visitors from England, so often 
caricatured in our comic press, who run over on a flying 
trip for the purpose of picking up materials for a book 
about America: but this statement of his is very dis- 
quieting. He has undoubtedly glanced at our tax laws, 
most of which require real estate to be taxed at its full 
value. And he may have talked with owners who com- 
plained of high taxes, as all owners do. But he did not 
make those simple inquiries in right places that would 
have convinced him of what all intelligent Americans 
know, that land is not taxed on its full selling value. 
Nor does the rate usually amount to interest on its sell- 
ing value. 

Mr. Wallace was led to make this remark in his 
speech, to illustrate his belief that the Single Tax is an 
inefficient remedy; and he followed it with a statement 
that this taxation on full values actually produces land 
speculation. ‘‘In America,” he says. “land speculation 
is everywhere excessive. It is the great mode of mak- 
ing money, and it exists more or less all over the coun- 
try. wherever land is for sale and is not monopolized by 
great capitalists.” It is true that land speculation here 
is excessive. It is. as he elsewhere says. so great that 
land speculation in England is but a tritle in compari- 
son. But this is neither because nor in spite of our 
‘‘complete taxation of ground rents.” The greater 
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intensity of speculation here over that in England, in 
_ addition to the fact that we do not completely tax 
ground rents, is due to what we are envied for—our 
system of free trade in land. As Mr. Wallace 
remarks : 

“There is no such thing in America as primogeniture 
or entail. Moreover, they have, and I believe always 
have had, that which those who are opposed to land 
nationalization specially ask for—a cheap transfer of 
land. That is so universal and simple a thing to 
Americans that they can hardly believe or realize—at 
Jeast: those who have not studied the subject—the difti- 
cult and complex mode of transfer in force in this 
country. Again, they have a most important system 
of complete registration, both for sales and titles, as 
well as for mortgages on land. This, again, seems to 
them such asimple and elementary thing, that they really 
could scarcely believe me, and opened their eyes when 
I told them there was no such thing as a general 
register of mortgages in this country; that when a 
mortgage was proposed on land it was with the greatest 
difficulty that you could find out whether a previous 
mortgage existed.” 

Had Mr. Wallace asked any thoughtful real estate 
agent in America what effect the cumbersome, expen- 
sive, and dubious English system of transfers would 
have upon real estate speculation, and how it would 
be affected if the existence of mortgages were almost 
impossible to discover with certainty, he would have 
received an answer that would have left little doubt in 
his mind as to one at least of the reasons why 
land dealing is more active here than in England. 
_ This, tegether with the “‘ Westward, ho !” feeling, and 
the gambling instinct, probably accounts for land 
speculation in this country in the sense in which Mr. 
Wallace used the term on the occasion of his speech. 
But, after all, speculation in that sense is by no means 
au unmitigated evil. The speculation that kills is that 
which keeps land out of use. If it does this, whether 
in connection with rapid transfers—a “boom,” as we 
should call it, or with stagnant dealing, it is altogether 
Vicious. 

Though in England land transfer is slow and none of 
that feverish dealing so common here exists, the essen- 
tial evil of land speculation is present there in a worse 
form, that of persistently holding from use, dog-in-the- 
_ manger fashion, vast areas of English land. Active 
_ dealing in land has a tendency either to bring the land 
quickly into use, or to bankrupt the speculators; but the 
great landed estates of England, buttressed with low 
ground taxes or none at all, discourage the use of the 
land, and do not possess the merit of bankrupting the 
land grabber. 





MODERN EXCHANGES. 

The modern Exchange is not so young a creation of the present 
day as it is often considered, being in reality nothing more than a 
logical evolution from the public market in a country village 
- where buyers and sellers congregate to exchange their wares of all 
- gorts, to which has been aaded some of the co-operative features of 
the medizval trade guild. The Stock or the Produce Exchanges, 
against which so many journalistic shafts have been launched, and 
which it has got to be a matter of course for political platforms to 
- gitack, are nothing but the village market expanded and special- 
ized to meet the requirements of the city. 

All of the older Exchanges were founded in practical recognition 
of this fact, the primary purpose of their organization being simply 
to provide a convenient meeting place for th: merchants who made 
@ business of dealing in the articles for whose handling it was 
_ dedired w provide facilities, combined with which was a more or 





























oof information as to prices at various points and market news 
generally, since it was quickly apparent that this could be done 
gauch more cheaply by co-operativeeffort than by individual enter- 
price. Perhaps the next move in point of priority was the estab- 
Sichment of a relief or life insurance | system, which has latterly 
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become an important and not always advantageous feature of such — 
It was not until comparatively recent years that the public specu- 

lative side of Exchanges became paramount or even prominent. This 

is now the side of which most people, and especially most critics of a 

Exchanges, think when they consider these institutions at all. Yet ld 

the speculative machinery within an Exchange is merely a labor- 4 

saving device, strictly in line with the rest of its developments. All aS 

speculation consists simply in buying a thing for the sake of selling 

it again at a profit, and where speculation is active, the same arti- 

cle will thus be resold a number of times before it is used up, pro- 

ducing what is called ‘‘ phantom wheat” or ‘‘ paper values.” The 

indefinite expansion of such resales is limited only by the physical 

possibility of making enough transactions and the resultant trans- s 

fers of the property within a stated period of time ; and the thing 4 

which increases them so enormously on an Exchange as to some- : 

times present the anomaly of the entire year’s production being i 

sold twice over within a week, is the facility given by the Exchange a 

methods for doing business. 4 
In the first place transactions are made much more quickly and 

easily (and consequently more cheaply) when the buyers and sellers 

are brought together at one point, either in person or as represented 

by brokers who are members of the Exchange, than when they have 

to run around and hunt for one another. In addition to this every- 

thing possible is done by the rules and customs adopted to simplify 

the ordinary methods of trading. Shares of stock are, of course, of 

known quality and the prime requisite is only to agree upon a uni- 

form number of shares—ordinarily 100—that shall be the customary 

unit for dealings. Commodities are carefully classified according 

to accepted standards of quality, are as carefully inspected by dis- 

interested men appointed by the Exchange officials, so that it 

becomes possible, for speculative purposes and for the out-and-out 

sales which hinge largely on these, to deal in an average grade of . 

each article as ‘“‘ wheat,” or “corn,” or “ cotton,” etc., making i 

delivery of any other grade at an established difference of value. A 

All the labor of examining each parcel every time that it is turned 

over is thus avoided, and at the same time a sort of common cur- 

rency of commodities is established. so that holders are not burdened 

with odd lots for which it may be difficult to find purchasers. There 

must, of course, be a resort to more primitive methods in actual | 

consumption, but even here the system is useful as a means of | 

guarding against loss by fluctuation in price. 


The modus operandi of all dealings on Exchanges is, briefly ana- 
lyzed, as follows: One member, who may be operating for his own 
account, or acting as a broker only on an order received from some . 
outside customer, desires, let us say. to speculate on the chance of a 
rise; another has equal confidence that prices will fall, and is will- 
ing to *“‘ sell what he has'nt got,” either borrowing the shares or 
goods with which to make delivery, or merely contracting to 
deliver them at 2a future time, and trusting in either case that he 
will ultimately buy them in at a lower figure. Between these 
two—the “‘ bull” and the ‘‘ bear” speculatora—it is so far practi- | 
cally only a wager on how the market will fluctuate. But there 
are others concerned and equally represented in the throng of 
brokers who constitute the Exchange: the men who are actually 
producing goods and those who have to use them; the investors 
who have money to put into shares and the promoters of railways 
or similar enterprises, who produce the securities. The bull spec- 
ulator will, in all probability, make his original purchase from the . 
producer, at the same time, perhaps, that the bear speculator sells. 
to the consumer; and when the speculation on both sides has been _ 
finally liquidated it will be found that the “‘ bear” has bought from 
the “bull,” and that the accounts of each having been thus settled, 
that the actual delivery of the goods has followed its natural 
course direct from producer to consumer. 

If the first speculative purchase is made “regular” or “spot” —__ 
for delivery on the day following the transaction—cash is paid the 
same as in any other transfer; but an advance from some bank 
being usually obtained for the purpose, it is part of the broker’s 
business to attend to the loan as well as the purchase for his cus- — 
tomer, so that the latter apparently pays only such amount as the: 
bank may require as margin, and has nothing to do with what may _ 
be called the clerical details ; yet his purchase is just as real as if 
he were to pay cash for the goods himself, and without any one’s 
intervention borrow a percentage of their value to reinforce his 
working capital. Or the same object may be attained by lending —_ 
the goods to the bear speculator that has been assumed, who pays 
over their approximate value as collateral, and uses them to make | 
the delivery which he owes to a consumer because of a “ short’ | 

le.” 
Stocks are ordinarily dealt in “‘ regular way,” as just described ; 
but the common practice on Exchanges where commodities are. 
dealt in is to buy and sell for future delivery, usually at the seller's 
option during a specified month ; the basic cause of this being that Y 
both actual producers and actual consumers of such articles desire, 
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to which desire the speculative fraternity readily accomodates 
itself. Margins now become purely a security for fulfillment of 
the contract, being deposited in neutral hands to the joint account 
of the direct parties to the transaction, though perhaps furnished to 
the latter—if only brokers acting for principals—by their custo- 
mers. The essential nature of the transaction remains the same, as 
in all cases an actual delivery is at least at the bottom of it. 

This is a point as to which there is much popular misconception. 
The ease with which sales can be made through the methods pur- 
sued on Exchanges naturally tending to multiply their number 
very greatly, it soon happens that many of the brokers have bought 
and sold the same article repeatedly, or at least—the medium being 
reduced to uniform quantities and qualities—have mdde a number 
@ of contracts which correspond so exactly as to cancel one another. 
| __ _It would be sheer waste of time and trouble to make the actual 
ae transfer of articles that have only to pass along from hand to hand, 
: _ and perhaps finally come back to the original seller on the Exchange 

(although possibly this last condition may be due to his having 

bought the same thing for one customer that he hassold for another) 

and it is one of the worst faults of the Stock Exchange that its rules 

require an utterly useless transfer of the actual shares sold 

in every case. The other Exchanges have all adopted a more 

advanced system, analogous to the operation of a clearing house 

- between banks, by means of which such transactions as balance 

ae each other are written off and the differences settled in money : or, 

if delivery time has arrived before contracts are thus ‘“‘ rung out,” a 

delivery order, called a ‘‘ transferable no:ice,” is. passed along the 

line, only the parties at the extreme end of which pay and receive 

respectively the total value of the goods. But in no case can an 

actual producer or user of goods be excluded from delivering or 
receiving what he has sold or bought. 

The net result is simply that the speculative element which is 
present in all commerce is set apart from the simple exchange. 
The primitive market place, where trade is necessarily spasmodic 
because buyers and sellers do not always happen to meet, becomes 
a continuous market, where the chance of making a profit out of 
fluctuations induces a special class of men to be always present in 
person or deputy, so that anyone who wishes to buy or sell can 
always find some one to deal with. This constant friction of 
demand and supply, together with the larger stock which invariably 
accumulates as one of the tools of speculation, and the reducing to a 
science of the calculation of risks, inevitably diminishes the violence 
and frequency of fluctuations. The current of trade in commodi- 
ties, or of investment funds as to securities, flows more evenly be- 
cause of the reservoir thus provided; and, curiously enough, experi- 
ence even shows thatthe cost of transfer from producer to consumer 
is lessened. ; 

The full development of the system, however, is only possible in 
respect of things which can be classified so as to furnish uniform 
material for a sufficiently large number of dealers. For this reason’ 
it has so far been limited to stocks and ponds, to breadstuffs and 





‘metals. The numerous bodies where such things are dealt in as 
real estate, hay and feed, produce, or live stock, are only magnified 
markets, not yet progressed to the speculative form; where, through 
there is plenty of speculation, it is impossible to systematize it, 
because of necessity almost every transaction must have its individ- 
ual features and is therefore engaged in on special terms, 

Epwarp J. SHRIVER. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 


In a Jate number of THE STANDARD, criticising the report of the 
census bureau, you justly observe : ‘‘ People are not made rich by 
averages, but by the wealth they have; and if the wealth of some 
enormously increased between 1880 and. 1890, as we know it did, 
the average must be badly disturbed. One new millionaire would 
eliminate 19,999 other people from the computation.” There are 
few people, excepting the millionaires themselves, who would not 
like to have the wealth of the country more evenly distributed. 
: Indeed, your estimate of such persons, 19,999 to one, is probably 
a within bounds. Doubtless, in the course of time, this hope may be 
realized. If the accumulation of wealth by a few goes on in its 

ratio of increase from the time of the civil war. a better distribu- 

tion will be called for, and it will be brought about either by law 
.  orby anarchy. Perhaps you can tell us how the single tax could 
accomplish it. If an income tax could be fairly collected, then the 
money of rich men, instead of being rolled up and put away in the 
dark, would be brought out to the light and would relieve those 
who are poor or in moderate circumstances from _ bearing 
the burden which they now bear of supporting the 
government. While men are living it is easy to conceal their 
wealth and to hand in false returns to the collector, but at their 
death the exact value of their estates is made manifest at the pro-. 
bate court. 
_.. Therefore, in Switzerland, if a man shirks his income tax, the 
gov rnment takes account of stock at his death and reimburses 
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itself for the delinquencies of years. His heirs get all that belongs 
to them, all that they would have had if he had led an honest life 
and paid his income tax as he went along, instead of its b ing 
finally taken from his estate ina lump sum. Such a law as that in 
the United States would cause some of our millionaires to “turn. 
over in their graves.” 

There are various other schemes for remedying the difficulty 
under consideration, all of them, of course, liable to objection. 
To fix a limit to the acquisition of property would be to paralyze. 
enterprise and to cause premature death. A man who has scraped 
together a million of dollars is generally one who has no other . 
object in life than money making. That taken from him he would: 
die or would become insane. Besides, it is easy for men to lie 
when alive, but the only chance for them to lie when dead is 
to lie innocently in their graves. Mr, X. may be worth ¥$50,- 
000,000 and yet be able to swear that he holds only 
the $1,000,000 which the law may be supposed to allow him. 
It is easy enough for him to practice that well known swindle of 
‘* putting his property out of his hands,” while to all intents and 
purposes it remains hisown. But death is an effectual estopper on 
this kind of rascality. I venture now to repeat a suggestion [ have 
often made. I do so with becoming diftidence, for like all other 
plans it doubtless is not perfect, but I think there is not the same 
degree of imperfectness in it that attaches to some others, 

It is predicated, first, on the assumption that $1,000,000 is enough 
for the support of any one man, woman, or child. Ore man may 
not assent to this, but Iam sure that 19,999 others will agree with 
me. Secondly, it may be said in general terms that the wealth of 
individuals is derived from the community, although this may not 
apply to mining and salmon catching, for instance. If then it 
comes from the public, the public is entitled to its return, deducting 
a reasonable sum, say $1,000,000, for the support of the family of 
Dives and of the individuals and charities who may become his 
heirs. I will not elaborate this scheme any further, but will leave 
it for the consideration of your readers, 

In the cabin of a merchant ship, the captain and the chief mate are 
accustomed to dine together. <A story is told of a parsimonious 
and greedy skipper who directed the steward to put all the raisins 
in that side of the duff that was opposite to him. The suspicions of 
the mate were aroused, perhaps by the want of color of the side 
presented to his view. Turning the dish squarely around for 
examination, he remarked, *' Captain, that is a very pretty plate.” 
** Yes, Mr. Smith,” was the reply, as the captain turned it back 
again, ‘I got that at Trieste last voyage.” ‘‘Ah, indeed, sir,” 
rejoined the mate, turning the dish towards himself again, ‘* I never 
saw one like it.” The skipper reversed it, saying, ‘‘ Yes, such 
plates are scarce.” ‘‘I should think so,” replied Mr. Smith, as he 
laid hold of it once more for more critical study. At last the cap- 
tain shoved it half way around, exclaiming, ** Mr. Smith, if you'll 
let that plate alone, [il cut the duff amidships and give you your 
share of the plums!” 

Mr. Smith represents our 65,000,000 American people, and we 
propose to lay hold of the dish, and to keep on agitating it until the 
infinitesimal few, who have gobbled up the wealth of the country,, 
are likéwise compelled to give us our share of their plums. 3 

Soda Springs, Idaho. JOHN CODMAN. | 





















































THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD ANDO THE SINGLE Tax. 


Enthusiastic advocates of the single tax are often rebutfed wit 
the remark : ‘‘Oh! that is only George's opinion. You are advo- 
cating a mere theory.” To persons of unscientific mental training: 
the objection seems to stop further argument, : 

The golden rule of science—that of Descartes—is: ‘Give un-_ 
qualified assent to no propositions but those the truth of which is 
so clear and distinct that they cannot be doubted.” In other words, : 
through the exercise of doubt comes positive knowledge. This 
rule is the foundation of scientific logic, and its adoption by a few — 
great thinkers and investigators has produced what is termed 
‘‘ modern science.” There could, indeed, be no exact science with- 
out the adoption of some such rule—no Darwins, Tyndalls or Spen- 
cers. It was adopted consciously or unconsciously by the author 
of ‘* Progress and Poverty,” and he has made of political economy, 
which was originally called ** Political Arithmetic.” a = science. 
allied to arithmetic. He could not have written that work except 
hy subjecting to doubt all that had been accepted up to his period 
as sound political economy. I venture to assert that no objection — 
has ever been made to the single tax theory, as a theory, that has 
not been, or that could not be, easily and convincingly answered on 
a basis of scientific logic. 

It is their unscientific habit vf investigation which prevents many — 
men of high intellectual attainments from carefully considering the 
irrefragible logic of ‘* Progress and Poverty.” To them “ George's 
theory ” is merely a notion, a belief or an opinion, and, of course, 
they regard their own notions, beliefs, or opinions a3 good or better 
than his. The same habit explains why the state papers of Blaine 
and President Harrison contain economic doctrine that makes an 















































































































































































Posy, tmpuimning amgic taist mile Such statesmen are 
quite unware, as their self-confidence shows, that there existe any 
scientific test by which the fallacy of their views may be clearly 
demonstrated. Yet the new political economy furnishes that magic 
teat, and happily it is being applied by rapidly increasing numbers 
af people in all parts of the world. 

_ A man of science, Herbert Spencer, helped to lay the foundations 
_of the new political economy when George was a mere boy. What- 
ever Spencer may have since said in relation thereto cannot impair 
the eevere scientific logic of his earlier utterances. They stand on 
their own undiminishable power of conviction, and it is out of his 
power to repudiate them. 

- Professor Huxley, a man of scientific methods, wrote an essay 
@n “‘Capital the Mother of Labor ”—impertinent to the single tax. 
From a biological standpoint this essay is scientifically logical and 
-wery interesting, but it has no bearing, as he imagines, upon the 
mew political economy, whose concretions he evidently knows noth- 
ing about. He may, however, some day pick up “‘ Progress and 
Poverty” and really read it. If he does, he is too sincere a man, 
though a vain one, to withhold, not necessarily a change of views, 
but new views altogether. 

_ ‘Then there are the wise editors of great newspapers who may 
thave had time once to read and digest scientific books, but who 
have no time now: they demolish ~ Progress and Poverty” in a 
few paragraphs. The future historian of this epoch will greatly 
wonder how, in the midst of abundant wealth of scientific ideas 
relating to political economy, there could have existed among the 
eAucated and influential such dire poverty of information. 
However, there is much hope to be derived from one of Herbert 
“6 conclusions : ‘The belief of the scientific will eventually 
become the belief of the world at large.” D. E. CRONIN. 


THE POWER OF JUSTICE. 


WbE, Manchester, England.—I doubt whether there is anything 
more fascinating than the studious observation of the phenomer> of 
human development. It is very beautiful and awe-inspiring to 
watch the dawn of day ; to observe the growing light until the sun 
shines forth in meridian splendor. Even more entrancing is it to 
watch the dawning of intelligence and moral consciousness in the 
child, and to foliow the development of the child until we see him 
it last a full grown man, strong in all that is true and good. But 
to watch the growth of a people, their gradual awakening to the 
fact, for example, that they are possessed of faculties which, if they 
hada fair chance, would enable them to lise a paradisal life as 
@ompared with that which they do actually live; and then to 
_ @beerve their increasing consciousness that they are deprived of this 
fair chance by the existence of a great fundamental wrong—all this 
transcends in fascination any other study, because it points to the 
wer of justice and to the conclusion that the human mind is so 
oKtituted that it must suffer from perpetual unrest until it gets into 
m true relation to the power of justice. *‘Offence’s gilded hand,” 
Which has so long “shared by justice,” is now seen to be a very 
paralytic hand after all. The power of justice is truly awful, and 
iite majestic march is a spectacle sublime. 

I¢ is simply impossible to set forth ina single letter the multitu- 
dinous facts of our social life which point so clearly to the conclusion 
that before vers long the zreat mass of the people will be fully 
alive to the fundamental wrong, and will set about its destruction 
With ruthless determination. But every socialistic suggestion, the 
mumberless letters which appear in the public press calling atten- 
tin to a grievance here and a grievance there connected with the 
land, the undoubted fact that the bye-elections are no longer fought 
m the frish question but on English social questions, all point to 
this conclusion. It is, moreover, admitted in private by the rank 
and file of the official liberal party, that the land monopoly is the 
smonstrous iniquity which handicaps our industrial organization; 
and they admit further that it will have to be faced, but they say 
“nothing can be done while Mr. Gladstone lives.” 

. And this saying points to another hardly less remarkable feature 
of the political situation. To a dispassionate observer it is very 
plain that all our big men are engaged in a conspiracy to boycott 
the question, but aii the dodging of which the mere politicians are 
capable sof no avail. Nothing can withstand the power of justice. 
The great injustice, by its very nature, is prone to reveal its true 
character, so that its actual resistance emphasizes the power of 
ustice. Take one example: A great landlord, Lord Egerton. of 
Talten, the chairman of the Manchester ship caval, recently offered 
‘fone land fora school, but he imposed certain conditions—e. g., 
that the schvol should always be used as a church of England school. 
“The condition rendered the bargain impossible. The incident has 


- far master of the situation as to be able to stand in the way of edu- 
«ation. The great landlord proceeds on the assumption that he can 
do wihzat he likes with his own ; but theconclusion drawn is that the 
Jandought not tebe hisown. Takeanother example : There is a pow- 
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get everybody talking of the absurdity of allowing one man to be so. 


a ee to the effect that we ought to have more. open. 
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space in and near towns. In some cases towns have purchased land 
at enormous prices for parks and open spaces. It has been found that 
the increase of value given to adjoining land falls to the landowner. 
At once the idea is suggested that the cost of open spaces ought to 
be “‘ partly transferred to the landowners, who get so much advan- 
tage from the growth of towns.” In these, anda thousand other 
similar ways, the great injustice is making itself known to the 
popular mind, and the power of justice is expressing itself in the 
constantly growing determination of the more intelligent portion of 
the population to set right a gigantic wrong. Indeed, I think I may 
safely say that there is not atown of any size at all throughout 
Great Britain, at all events, in which there does not now exist a 
considerable number of intelligent citizens who lose no opportunity 
of agitation for the taxation of ground rents; and more and more is 
it manifest that Mr. George was a true prophet when, a few years | 
ago, he said that it would be through the taxation of ground rents 
that the taxation of land values, and so the land question, as single 
tax men understand it, would be brought within the sphere of prac- _ 
tical politics. 

The trades union congress at Newcastle was remarkable as illus-_ 
trating the growing influence and power of the new unionism. The 
new unionism is better informed than the old ; it is more militant: 
but it is not quite so respectable. Hence while it can carry its reso- 
lutions it cannot carry its men into the parliamentary—in other 
words, the executive—committee, in sufficient numbers to have a 
majority. Some of the old unionists last year were for withdraw- 
ing, particularly the cotton trade operatives. But the moment that 
game was attempted I wrote letter after letter to the public press 
in the cotton districts and other friends in every direction 
to check the plot, and this year we hear no more about 
it. I think it was made abundantly clear to the tory leader of the 
cotton operatives that if they attempted to cut off the textile trade 
from the great labor movement of the country, they would simply 
divide the cotton operatives and ruin themselves. But another 
influence had been at work and a very powerful one. Mr. Mawds- 
ley is on the Royal commission on labor. So is Tom Mann. Iam 
told that Tom Mann has taken Mr. Mawdsley in hand and con- 
vinced him that there is something to be said for the new unionism. 
A yhow I notice in the paper, the Cotton Factory Times, of which | 
Mr. Mawdsley is the editor, Mr. Tom Mann is spoken of with much 
politeness. -And so as time goes on the petty persona] squabbles, 
which are hardly to be avoided amongst workingmen who aspire to 
be leading men any more than amongst their so-called betters, will 
average themselves and we shall make progress. The trade union 
congress is a much bigger thing than is commonly supposed. It is 
teaching working men how to legislate. It is a valuable school and 
we shall find that its work will nct be without important results. 


A more respectable congress is about to assemble at Newcastle. 
I mean the national liberal federation. There is the liveliest inter- 
eat in its proceedings. The air is heavy with rumors. The leaders 
of the party, it is said, are divided. The Irish question is in such a 
curious condition, whereas the English social question—-compoun- 
ded of the land and labor question—is proving itself to be so urgent 
that many of the men who want to be leaders are disposed to insist | 
that emphasis shall be laid on this question rather than upon the 
Irish question, and I should not be surprised to find that their views 
will prevail. Then there is said to be quite a little tussle going on 
for the successorship of Mr. Gladstone. It seems to be accepted 
that Mr. Gladstone cannot after all lead, except nominally, and 
Sir William Harcourt, who is credited with a desire to take his 
place, is unacceptable in many quarters, and so we hear that Lord 


{ Spencer, with the consent of Lord Roseberry, is to be iss next lib- 


eral leader. But all these speculations are without realwalue. It 
is quite certain that when Mr. Gladstone retires, the liberal party 
will wander in the wilderness for a few yearé and beQunable to — 
emerge without a definite policy on tue land question in 3 relation 
to labor. 

An important indication of the trend of events is the action of Sir 
John Gorst, a member of the government. Sir John is a member 
of the labor commission, and he seems to be determined to get at 
the root of the labor difficulty. He has been down into Wiltshire. 
I have not heard directly from our friend, Mr. Saunders, but when- .- 
ever I hear of anybody going down into Wiltshire, and studying 
the labor or land question there, I say to myself, ‘‘ William Saun- 
ders is responsible for this.” Anyhow, Sir John ‘devoted some | 
days to a keen, personal investigation into the condition of the 
laborers.” The report proceeds: ‘‘He even attended a village 
commitee meeting and questioned the men.” Sir John was much 
interested in the system of freeholds, which is peculiar to 
one portion of Wiltshire, and it so happened that staying with 
Sir John Gorst was a distinguished French economist who is an 
earnest advocate of small holdings, and the Frenchman drew from 
Sir John an acknowledgment that he had been much impressed. 
When the Salisbury Times reports an interview with Sir John 
Gorst replying to a question as to the method of dealing with the 
land, Sir John said : ‘‘I do not want to commit myself to any defi- 
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pite plan. Something must be done—something will be done, or 
else there will be a revolution. I don’t mean a bloody revolution, 
but the people will demand the land to live upon. The people have 
the power now. They are dissatisfied with their present lot, and 
they will have things altered. Anything that will stop the immi- 
gration, keep people from flocking into the towns and give them 
an interest in the soil, is the truest conservatism.” 

It would seem from this that single tax men have some prospect 
of being dubbed the real conservatives. But, indeed, there is more 
in this than meets the eye. It is well known that Sir John Gorst 
has been a diligent student of Mr. Henry George and, as one writer 
says, ‘‘ it is evident he has felt the influence of the master.” 

It is a good sign when a man in Sir John Gorst’s position takes up 
an attitude like this, but not less significant is the bold declaration 
which has been made in Manchester this week. In the Northeast 
division of that city an election is in progress. The sitting member, 
Mr. James Ferguson, has been appointed postmaster-general, and it 
is necessary that he should seek re-election. He is opposed by Mr. 

- C. P. Scott, proprietor and editor of the Manchester Guardian. Mr. 
Scott contested the seat at the last election and lost by a majority 
of 327. Mr. Scott is well known in Manchester and London. He is 
a man of high culture and great political capacity, and it is admitted 
that he is far and away the strongest man that could be found 

: for the task. Itisonevery hand acknowledged also that the elec- 
tion is of vast importance. If Mr. Scott should win we may have 
a general election upon us in a very short space of time. In 
addressing a great industrial constituency like Northeast Man- 
chester, Mr. Scott said : 

The same effort which breaks down the crumbling fabric of mis- 
government in Ireland will give to the liberal party the power 

necessary for redressing mischiefs hardly less firmly intrenched in 
the remainder of the country. The privilege of the church, the 
monopoly of the land, the overgrown power of the liquor interest— 
against each and all of these it is time we turned our hand. 

This is significant, but what follows is even more so. In answer 
to a question—a very significant question—put to him at his first 
public meeting, Mr. Scott made a notable reply : 

The chairman said the next question was, ‘* Would Mr. Scott 
oppose any scheme, by whatever government it might be brought 
in, for buying out the Irish or other landlords with a view to create 


a new class of landowners under the name of peasant proprietors or 
occupying owners ? a 


Mr. Scott, in reply, said the question was a large one, and he 
would have to make another speech that would keep them all night 
if he were to answer it fully. His idea of the question, in a few 
words, was this: He was one of those who were of opinion that the 
tenure most suited for the Irish people was not a peasant proprie- 
tary in the full sense. He had always thought that the tenure most 
suited for the Irish was that of proprietors subject to a certain pay- 
ment to the Irish state. (Hear, hear.) He did not see how a poor 

_ country like Ireland could do without a land revenue. He did not 
see why a peasantry who had been accustomed to pay rents to land- 
lords who took it out of the country should not be willing to pay a 
much smaller rent, perhaps half or two-thirds of what they 
had to pay now, and to pay it in perpetuity in support of an Irish 
government. (Cheers. ) He believed that would be better for them 
than to make them a present of their rent by means of credit, or to 
make a present to some of them and leave others without any 
reduction of reni at all, which was what would happen under the 
Land bill of the government. 


Asked again as to sending workingmen to parliament, Mr. Scott 
frankly said that they would have to be paid. This is the man 
chosen as the liberal champion in this contest, regarded as really 
the opening of the great campaign. 

The free traders of Germany intend to be busy this winter. Dr. 
. von Schulze-Gaevernitz, a well-known economist of Leipzig, 
-has been here gathering information of the condition of the cotton 
operatives. He stayed with me a few days, and I had the pleasure 
of showing him round. The free traders are anxious to convert the 
working people of Germany to their views, and to that end they 
propose to show what advantages flow from trade unionism and 
such free trade as we have in England. The Berlin Nation recently 
published a brief statistical abstract of the German liberal argument 
against the corn tax. From this it appears that the present duty 
is at the rate of 50 marks (shillings, or quarter dollars) a ton. 
The area of land devoted in Germany to corn, that is wheat and 
tye, is about “‘ a quarter of the land in actual agricultural occupa- 
tion. The average crop is 8,500,000 tons. of which 1,250,000 go for 
seed, leaving for consumption just over 7,000,000. About 1,500,000 
tons of wheat and rye are imported, eas which a slight deduction 
must be made to cover asmallexport of flour. Thus the amount 
consumed at home is about 8,500,000 tons. wlfich gives, for a popu- 
lation of 50,000,000, a consumption per head of 172 kilogrammes. 
The tax on the corn imported yields a revenue ef 70,000,000 marks. 
The free traders ask upon these figures three questions. First, 
what is the effect of the 50s. duty upon the home market? To this 
the answer is that the price is raised by the amount of the duty. 
Next, who pockets this difference in price? The government, of 
. course, takes the fp. 000,000 of the actual duty. The increased price 

of native corn is taken in the first instance by those corn growers 
who produce more than they consume A. farm of. four hectares 
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will have about one hectare under corn, and will consume all the 
corn it grows. In this case the duty is no benefit to the farmer, and 
probably all farms of five hectares or less fall in this class—they 
produce no corn for svle. There are 4,000,000 farms of this class, 
which gain nothing by the tax. But where the farms are large, the - 
gain becomes important. There are 25,000 farms of 100 hectares. 
and over. They earn about 75,000,000 marks per annum by the 
increase of price arising from the tax. The effect of this profit is to_ 
raise their rents by something like that amount ; that is to say, the 
tax in the last resort puts that sum into the pockets of the owners — 
of these farms. The last question is, who pays the tax? Evidently. 
those consumers who are not producers. The class who have no. 
connection with agriculture counts hardly less than three-tifths of 
the population, or 30,000,000 persons, who will pay in this way 
upon some 5,000,000 tons of corn about 250,000,000 marks a year. 
A household of five persons will pay about forty-three marks a year — 
in extra price of corn due to the tax: that is to say, a workman 
supporting a wife and three children will have to work a fortnight 
or three weeks merely to pay the profit which the corn tax gives to 
some landowner.” * All this,” says a writer in the Manchester 
Guardian, “ is, of course, an old story in England, so old that many | 
of us have forgotten it. But the round figures representing produc- 
‘tion, consumption, and taxation in Germany are not without inter- 
est, and they come from so careful an economist—Dr. Barth—that 
they may weed be eisai Harowtp RYLETT. 


“CURRENT : ‘THO UGH a 


NEW BANKING SCHEME.—The Hon. Mich ael D. Harte 
free trade congressman-elect from Ohio, sets forth in th 
October Forum ‘a plan for a permanent bank system.” Mr. Harte 
first presents the current arguments against unlimited free silver 
coinage and against an inconvertible paper currency. and ‘then. : 
expresses briefly his disapproval of Senator Sherman's recent sug- : 
gestion that the government issue treasury notes to the banks on 
the deposit of bullion. Mr. Harter is not convinced that there is — 
immediate need for an expansion of the currency, since we have a. _ 
larger volume of currency per capita than most great nations. | 
Mr. Harter says of his proposed plan that it provides a perpetual 
system by which the circulating money of the country may be | 
safely increased in amount. He believes that the first necessity is 
to supply acurrency that shall be kept at par with gold. He 
thinks, too, that a system that should plant banks more thickly. 
especially through the region west of the Mississippi and south of 
the Ohio, would be of inestimable value. He asserts that had the . 
security he proposes been made twenty-tive years ago the sole basis. 
of the national bank notes, neither the nation nor the note-holder_ 
would have lost a penny in the entire quarter of a century, and 
should the plan now be incorporated to law there need be no such 
loss within the next century. The currency proposed will be safe. - 
stable, ample, and more elastic than any other we have yet had. 
The increased currency provided for will not drive out gold or any 
other money as would a depreciated silver currency. It would lift 
the burden of maintaining the gold standard from the shoulders of. 
the government and put it on those of the banks. It would not be 


costly to the government, but would yield a large revenue. The — 


security proposed is safer than that of any other bank note circula-— 
tion. It would also be perpetual. Furthermore, it would be poasi- 
ble by placing the par value of bank shares low to bring them 
within the reach of a great many persons. It also provides fora 
safe state hanking system. which shall give elasticity to the 
currency. 

Mr. Harter believes the great difticulty of obtaining favorable 
action upon such a scheme is the partisanship of Congress. But he 
urges that, even if it would be regarded as a democratic measure, 
republicans need feel no fear in yielding it patriotic support. 

Mr. Harter’s scheme contemplates, first, the enlargement of the 
list of bonds acceptable as security for circulating notes, so as. to 
include state, county, city and railway bonds, but not street rail- 
way bonds, because the franchises of such corporations usually rum — 
for only a short term. All bonds used for basis of calculation must - 
be registered ; principal and interest must be payable in gold of 
present weight and fineness; must have been listed for at least five 
years on the exchange of some city having 500,000 inhabitants ; 
must never have defaulted on interest : must not within five years 
have sold below par, or within three years at less than 5 per cent. 
above par: if a state bond, it must not represent a per — 
capita debt of more than 32; or if a county bond. of more than 
$1; or if a city bond, of more than $38. AH railroad bonds 
thus deposited must be secured by mortgage, and must 
not take the form of debenture or trust bonds. No bank shall have 
over twenty per cent. of its bonds of any one state, county, city or 
railroad. When a bond shall sell on a stock exchange for thirty 
days at less than 105, it must be replaced by a bond fully meeting 
the requirements of the law. If dividends cease, the same subeti- 
tution must be nade A railway officer, or state, city or count 
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_@fficer making false statements concerning bonds to be used as basis 
of circulation shall on conviction be imprisoned not less than ten or 
--gnore than twenty years. and may in addition be fined a sum not 
exceeding $100,000. In tien of all other federal taxes, each bank 
shall pay 2 per cent. per annum, in semi-annual payments, on the 
- @verage amount of its circulation. The present United States tax 
on state bank circulation shall cease provided such notes be secured 
asare the proposed national bank notes, and provided also that the 
stetesshall guarantee payment of the circulation of their own banks. 
The states shall control the amount of votes issued by state banks, 
and nothing in the federal law shall be construed as restricting the 
circulation of such banks to 90 per cent. of the par value of the 
securities deposited as basis of circulation. State banks shall not be 
compelled toredeeim their notesany where save at their own counters. 
Ail state bank notes, like national bank notes, shall be re.leemable 
in United States legal tender coin or notes. 


ME SUB-TREASURY SCHEME.—Jas. Middletun discusses in 
the September issue of Current Topics, published at New 
Okans, the cub-treasury warehouse scheme. This scheme is one 
advocated by the Farmers’ alliance and incorporated in the platform 
of the People’s party. The sub-treasury bill introduced at the last 
session of congress ly Senatur Vance, of North Carolina, in the sen- 
ate, and by Ms. Pickles, of South Dakota, in the house. provides for 
the estallishuacat of county warehvuses for the deposit of cotton, 
wheat, corn, vats or tubacco, and for the issue of treasury notes up 
_ £080 per cent. of the net: market value of such products deposited 
‘and of warehouse receipts showing the amount and grade or qual- 
ity of such products as are deposited. 
Mer. Middleton esteem this monetary system startling and insists 
that i0foes not harmonize with the farmers’ demand for equal 
nights forall and special privileges to none. Why should not the gov- 
vemmment warehouse scheme include all imperishable products? He 
notes, however. that the measure is not withuut precedent in the 
history of the world and, indeed, in vur own history. A. great 
wariety of products has, ut one time or another, served 
as a medium of exchange. The present proposition is only 
a modern development. It proposes to use wheat, corn 
— wod certain other imperishable products as security for the circu- 
Uating medium, instead of using them as the medium itself. The 
scheme, he thinks, is but an extension of our present monetary 
system. The bonded warehouse system, by which imported goods 
may be stored for a specific time and even transferred from one 
owner to ancther until the duties are paid, bears a certain resem- 
Adance to the scheme proposed. Mr. Middleton is convinced that 
the demand of the farmers may be formulated into a legislative 
enactment without violating the constitution. He believes, how. 
ever, that the scheme would prove disastrous. He sees in the 
certificate of deposit, which he conceives will represent only 20 per 
went. of the value of products deposited, an opportunity for capi- 
talists to corner the market of such products. The wheut crop of 
1990 was valued at $335,000,000 ; should the whole crop be stored 
speculatons could absolutely control it by buying up the certificates 
jesued for 20 per cent. of $355,000,000, or $67,000,000. The same 
is true of any other crop. The possibilities of such a scheme are 
Seyoud the dreams of avarice to conceive. Joseph's grain specula- 
tion in Egypt for Pharoah, which reduced unnumbered thousands 
to destitution and slavery, would pale into insignificance. 
Mr. Middicton declares in favor of a paper money, issued by the 
overnment as absolute legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
nd gedeemable by taxation. He believes that with government 
ewnership of railroads and telegraphs this would insure a large 
yeatly circulativn going out frum the government through countless 
channels and returning through as many channels in payment for 
eersices rendered. He believes that a government loan on land 

would be infinitely preferable to the warehouse scheme. The mort- 
gaged land would not, like the product, be sunk in vaults doing 
harm, but might be productive, furnishing the necessities of life, 

ust as well or even better than if the owner had uot bartered with 
the government. He would abolish the voting power uf capital in 
corporations and give cach member one vote only, aud he would 
adjust the burdens, of taxation sv as to destroy the monopoly in 
Jand. Then voluntafy cu-vperation would have a fuller sway and 
industraal freedum be more fully realized. 


fpr nk een eee Selene 
SOLDWIN SMITH OX FINANCE.—Belfurd’s Magazine died 
between issues, and is now resurrected as Belford’s Monthly 
and Democratic Review. The last issue of the old Belford was 
August, 1891; the first issue of the new Belford is September, 1891, 
There seems to have been a change of cover rather than of heart, 
mud the change is vastly for the better. The new form of the 
snagazine is. indecd, extremely neat and handsome. 

The leading urtide in the September Belford is a short paper 
entitled * Tampering With the Currency,” by Professor Goldwin 


St bs the peculiar privilege of Prof. Smith w patronize the United 
tates, bul in tisis article he forbears, and contents himeelf with an 
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article against unlimited free silver coinage. He argues that the 
constitutional prohibition upon tiie states egainst passing any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, applies in spirit to the federal 
government. He eateems a Jaw that shall enable debtors to pay 
their debts in 2 debased coin impairs the obligation of contracts, 
and is, therefure, unconstitutional. Commerce was born with the 
invention of a medium of exchange. Thecommercial world finally 
fixed upon gold and silver as the mediums of exchange. 
The more important part of the world chose gold. For 
a nation now to adopt any other would be to cut itself 
off in a measure from the rest of the world. We can- 
not any more have two standards of value than we can 
have two different foot measures or two different pound weights. 
If the baser metal is forced into circulation, the better is driven 
out. Speculation in gold follows. Not the least objectionable 
accompaniment of the civil war was the gold room in Wall street. 

Nobody wishes, thinks Prof. Smith, to forbid the free coinage of 
sv much silver as commerce may have use for, and the government 
may supply it so long as the people are not forced to take silver as 
gold, or for more than it is really worth. Tampering with the cur- 
rency cannot increase wealth. Making dinuer tickets does not in- 
crease the number of dinners. ‘‘ Money is money, paper is paper.” 
says Tom Paine’s German farmer. Some imagine that the com- 
munity may be enriched by a governmental issue of unlimited 
promissory notes. They call a bank bill money. It is no more 
money than is a check, a promissory note or a dock warrant. We 
do not pay with a bank bill, but with the real money that it rep- 
resents; just as we do in case of a check, when the check passes 
credit from one to another and transfers the real money it is 
drawn against. A bank note is an instrument of credit, and with 
credit government has nothing to do. Government has no more 
right to go into banking than into any other business. Professor 
Smith fears that his prophecy that the United States would pay its 
debt in gold may be partly marred if unlimited silver coinage is 
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TEW YORK POLITICS.—Hermann Oelrichs has resigned his 
place as a member of the Democratic national committee 
because of the Democratic state committee’s action in excluding 
the County democracy’s representatives from that body. Mr. Oel- 
richs says, in his letter of resignation, addressed to Senator Calvin 
S. Brice : | 
It is with regret that I take this step, as my relations with the 
conmittee have been most pleasant, and I have a lively recollec- 
tion of your never-failing courtesy during the arduous labors of the | - 
last presidential campaign. 1 canuot, however, reconcile it. with 
ny idea of right to retain a position to which I was elected by the 
representatives of the democratic party in the state, in convention — 
assembled at St. Louis in 1888, when a large and representative 
portion of that body is arbitrarily denied admission to 
the councils of the party, as was the case at the 
recent Democratic State cenvention held at Saratoga last 
month. Tammany Hall was admitted to the exclusive 
representation of New York city and county, by seating its seventy- 
two delegates and declaring none others to be entitled to places in 
the convention. This is eyuivalent to a declaration by the demo- 
cratic party of the state, through its convention, that Tammany 
hall is the only democratic body in the city and county of New | 
rork ; that voters can prove their democracy only by accepting its 
methods, voting for its candidates, and being willing to be repre- 
sented by its delegates in the party councils, It is equivalent tu a 
declaration that there is and can be no democrat out of Tam-— 


inany, and that the standard of democracy is the approval of : 


Tammany’s men and Tammany’'s methods. 
{ have never been a member of any political organization, but if — 


Tammany hall is the only representative in New York city of the — 


democratic party, then I, not being a member of it, and not sym- 
pathizing with its methods, should not continue to act as the repre-- 
sentative of my party in the national committee; and being a 
democrat as the term was understood and interpreted by the late . 
Samuel J. Tilden, I resign the very honorable position to which I 
was elected by the representatives of the democratic party of the 
state of New York. 

Congressman-elect J. W. Wadsworth has resigned the treasurer-— 
ship of the republican state committee because his name has 
appeared upon circulars inviting voluntary contributions to the 


campaign fund. He says that he fears that he should violate law _ - 


in permitting his name to be appended to such a document. 


ENNSYLVANIA DEMOCRATS.—The Pennsylvania league o 
democratic clubs, in session at Pittsburs, discussed only state 
issues in its’ platform. The name of Mr. Cleveland was received 
with intense enthusiasm. — 
ASSACHUSETTS DEMOCRATS.—Gov. William E. Russell was |. 
renominated. The platform opposes free coinage of silver — 
and demands a reduction of the tariff, as the supreme issue in- 
national politics. The silver bill of the last congress is denounced. | 


ARMERS’ ALLIANCE.--“Hold your wheat,” circular No. 3, 
has cjust been issued by the Farmers’ alliance, through its 
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Minnesota organ, the Statesman. Theeditor says that the Alliance 
will be able to control the greater part of the crop. 


IVIL SERVICE REFORM.—The National civil service reform 
league met at Buffalo last week, and George William Curtis 

delivered his annual address. He congratulated his colleagues on 
the growth of the reform idea in the old code since the passage of 
the national civil service law. 

The committee appointed to investigate the taking of the federal 
census made a long report, concluding with this summary : 

Your committee consider that the following propositions have 
been established by the results of their inquiries : 

First—That the refusal to apply the civil service reform system of 
open non-partisan competitive examinations in appointments to the 


clerical force of the census bureau was violation by the president of 
a promise contained in the republican platform in 1888, and indorsed 


ie _ in his lelter of acceptance. 


Second—That by the appointment of enumerators on political 
' grounds, in open violation of section 5 of the census act, great num- 
bers of incompetent men have been engaged in taking the census, 
and that in many places attempts have been made to use official 
places for the benefit of the party in power. 

Third—That while in some places the results of the work appeared 
to be free from partisan color, and to be accurately and well done, 
yet in many places the work has been carelessly and badly done, 
and is open to the suspicion that partisan considerations have not been 
absent. and that finally there is a widespread distrust of the accu- 
racy of the census, which greatly imvairs its value to the country, 
and which is caused in great measure by the fact that the census 
bureau has been conducted upon the spoils system. 

Your committee desires to express its belief that no census will 
hereafter receive the confidence of the people until it has been 
wholly removed from partisan influences ; and they trust that in the 
future such successful examples as have already been made of 
the merit system, will be followed in all federal enumerations. 


George William Curtis was re-elected president of the league. 


| ENIED CITIZENSHIP.—A dispatch from Walde, Texas, says 
that Distriet Judge Thomas Paschal refused to grant natural- 
ization pape.s to R. V. Sauer, because Sauer declared himself a 
socialist and *‘ believer in the doctrines of Herr Most.” The judge 
declared that socialism and anarchism are directly opposed to the 
constitution of the United States, and that no socialist or anarchist 
is eligible to citizenship. 
It is difticult to say from this information whether Sauer is social- 
ist or anarchist, and it looks as if the judge was as ignorant of the 
question as the writer of the dispatch. 


ee et ee en 


( pEEOSED TQ SILVER.—The New York chamber of commerce 

has adopted a resolution declaring that so much of the existing 
law which confpels the purchase by the government of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver per month is against the public welfare, and should 
be repealed. 


| Nerecanseipeera, r WITH CANADA.—Because of Mr. Blaine’s il). 
ness, and, ft is intimated also, because of various political com- 
plications bearigy upon the future of President Harrison, the con- 
ference rahe Dominion and United States officials touching 
_ reciprocity, set:for October 12, has been postponed. 
’ + eee. 


RISH NATIQNAL LEAGUE.—An effort to commit the Irish 
National League of: America, in session at Chicago last week, 
to an attitude directly condemnatory of Mr. Parnell, did not suc- 
ceed, but the rpsolutions passed denounce the present troubles in 
the Irish party as the outgrowth of an unfortunate tendency towards 
hero worship, and declare against further contributions to the 
evicted tenants’ fund until the $200,000 now locked up through fac- 
tional quarrels shall have been released. An effort to remove from 
the constitution: the recommendation to boycott English goods in this 
couatry was unsuccessful, “Letters were read showing that Mr. 
Parnell had endeavored to transfer the control of the Jeague to Ire- 
land, upon the plea that the American League was hampered by 
complication with the pulitics of the United States. 
WR CLEVELAND A FATHER.—A daughter was born to Mr. 
and Mrs. Grover Cleveland | October 3 at their home, No. 816 
Madison avenue, New York. 

TEGRO RIOT .— According to the somewhat meagre dispatches 
~" from the scene of the labor trouble in Tennessee, the strik- 
ing cotton pickers were bent ou mischief and the whites tovk 
to arms in order to preserve the peace. There are indications, 
however, that gn the beginning the negroes committed no more 
serious crime than demanding an advance of wages to $1 per 
100 pounds of cotton, and board. The move was part of the 
alliance scheme for a ycneral strike of cotton pickers all over the 
suuth. <A dispatch suys that J. BH. Frank. a wealthy merchant of 
Memphis, ow ning cotton lands in the disturbed district, made him- 


self Very ubpupular by advancing the price of picking to sixty | 


cents per hundred pounds, and thus making pickers on neighboring 
_ plantations dissatisfied. 


Late dispatches say that fifteen negroes in all have been killed as | 
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a result of the demand for higher wages and the consequent riots. 
Four negroes are in jail. i . 


O BE SENT TO CHINA.—President Harrison declines to gravt 
the request of Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British minister, that 
Chong Sam, a Chinaman, arrested for entering the United States. 
by way of Canada and sentenced to deportation to China, be 
returned to Canada, The president says that to establish this prece- 
dent would be to encourage the entry of Chinamen from Canada to 
the United States. 


ARONDESS REARRESTED.—Joseph Barondess, under convic- 
tion of extortion in the matter of the recent cloak makers’ strike 
in New York, and under bonds pending appeal of his case, disap- 
peared some days ago. Barondess was found by his bondsman at 
Montreal, just as he was about to sail for Europe, brought back 
to this city and surrendered to the district attorney. He asserts 
that he had [not absconded, but was hunting for work to save his 
family from starvation. ; 


EPORTED TO CANADA.—Thomas F. Lewis has been in the 
employ of the American Express Company of Buffalo for over 
twenty years. He was born in Canada, and his home is at Fort 
Erie, whither he retuined every night after his day’s work at Buf- 
falco. He always voted in Canada. Immigration Inspector De 
Barry has deported him from this country. 

The question whether Mr. Lewis’ case came under the terms of the 
alien labor law came up sometime ago and was referred by Col- 
iector Morgan to the treasury department. A decision was ren- 
dered by Superintendent Owen of the immigration bureau to the 
effect that Lewis, while residing in Canada and a citizen of that 
country, was violating the law by doing labor in the Uni. 7 States. 


RAIN GAMBLING ILLEGAL.—The supreme court of Minne- 
sota has just rendered a decision to the effect that dealing in 
grain is illegal, unless an actu+l delivery of goods is made. 


PENING A UNIVERSITY. —Leland Stanford, Jr., University at 

Palo Alto, Cal., opened October 1 with 473 pupils, of whom 

200 are young women. There have beea eleven hundred applica- 

tions for admission. Senator Stanford founded the university in 
memory of his dead son. 


AY GOULD ILL.—It is pretty well established that Jay Gould 
is ill with dyspepsia and nervous depression. At the Missouri 
Pacific meeting when Mr. Sage opposed Mr. Gould's motion to 
pass the dividend, Mr. Gould stammered out something unintelli- 
gible, sat down, covered his face with a handkerchief and burat 
into tears. : 


7 AND HUNGER AT CHANDLER.—The town site of Chandler, 

in the newly opened Iadian reservation in Oklahoma, was 
opened to settlement September 28th, and 3,000 men and women at 
once rushed for claims. All made for the site of the proposed court 
house, and there were hundreds of collisions. Many were unhorsed 
and trampled, some were killed, and large numbers were iujured. 
Miss Daisy, a reporter, was thrown from her horse, nearly 
killed, and trampled by the mob and the horses. From three to 
six persons are holding each claim. 


Land values at ChandJer are rapidly growing. A lot that sold 


' for $100 the minute after a cowboy reached it is worth 3200 to-day. 


The new town has about 1,500 inhabitants. 


HEY STOLE $500,000.—James E. Ostrander, treasurer, and 
Matthew T. Trumpborn, assistant treasurer of the Ulster County 
Savings Institution, at Kingston, N. Y., have been arrested on the 
charge of robbing the bank of nearly $500,000. The thefts have 
been going on for twenty years. 


NOTHER INVENTION BY EDISON.—A new form of electric 
motor for street cars has been invented by Thomas A. Edison. 
He has not yet made public any of the details, but says that the 
method of applying the current will be neither the trolley nor stor- 
age systems, but that a wire will be laid beneath the rails, and the 
importance of the invention will consist in the fact that by its use 
the current may be ‘‘ picked up” from the rails without danger. 
A model has been successfully tried on a road with a six per cent. 
grade. Mr. Edison says the new system will be from two to three 
times cheaper than a cable road, and will cust one-third as much as 
the trolley system. 


jee EXPRESS ROBBERY.—aAn express train on the New 

York central road, near Utica, was robbed at 10 o'clock at 
night by aman who suddenly appeared in the car, covered the 
express messenger with a pistol, took about $10,000 worth of money 
and jewels, stopped the train by means of the air brake, and 
escaped. 


has addressed the queen, praying the privilege of home rule 
in the matter of copyright. - % ee 7 7 eee 
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ANADIAN SCANDALS.—Thomas McGreevy, accused of gross 

J ‘corruption in the matter of public works contracts, has been 
expelled from the Dominion house of commons. McGreevy is in 
the United States. 


E LIBELED A PRINCE.-—-R. N. O'Brien, Montreal correspon- 
dent ‘cf Dunlap's cable news agency, has been found guilty of 
fibeling Prince George of Wales. The jury recommended mercy. 
O'Brien telegraphed that Prince George was arrésted while drunk 
upon the streets. The Prince prosecuted merely as a private citizen. 


QiHILI AND EGAN.—According to the Herald's dispatch from 

/ Valparaiso, two of Minister Egan's servants were held in jail 
two days by officers of the Junta, and three Americans who visited 
fhe legation were arrested, but soon released. The Junta had the 
iegation under police espionage, but after protest by Mr. Egan the 
police were withdrawn. It is said that the arrests und the police 
espionage were ordered by irresponsible subordinates. 


WHILE RECEDES.—Chili has receded from her unfriendly atti- 
4 tude toward the United States legation at Valparaiso. 


RGENTINE FINANCE.—The government of the Argentine 
Republic has issued a decree, the substance of which is the 
issuance of a forced currency and the fixing of the premium on 
gold ut 150 per cent. The goverament has also suspended payments 
in gold for two years. In addition, a new monetary unit has been 
adopted, composed of a fixed amount of silver and nickel. This 
money is now being coined. A committee has reported favorably 
on the issue of 4.500.000 in paper piastres, and upon the esablish- 
_ ment of a national Argentine bank. On the day of these announce- 
ments gold closed at 220 per cent. aimee 
UCARANANQUINA.—A substance like asbestos has been found 
mear Bucaramanga, United States of Colombia, and it has been 
mamed Bucaramanyuina. It is the color of amber, perfectly trans- 
parent and incombustible. Experiments now being made in Bogota 
with this material indicate that it will be invaluable for the manu- 
facture of bauk-note paper and other uses. Jt can be reduced to 
pulp, aud molfed into light fireand water-proof tiles for house 
wovering: ivto pliable fireproof cloth, or shaped in casques suitable 
for firemen’s wear. A white varnish can also be extracted, and it 
ia held that the uses to which it can be put will make it much more 
waluatile than asbestas. There appear to be inexhaustible deposits. 


ASSACRE IN MEXICO.—John H. Preston, an American, now 

at San Antonio, Tex., and reccutly from Metztillan, state of 

Hidalgo, Mexico, says that Indians in the state of Tulamengo 
have massacred 200 colonists, Spanish and Germans. 


®NGLISH LIBERAL PRINCIPLES.—The National Federation 
Conferenve, representing the liberal party of England and 
Wales, met at Newcastle, England, last week, and formulated the 
Riberal policy to be advocated at the next general parliamentary 
election in the United Kingdom. Mr. Gladstone attended the cun- 
ference, as did the most distinguished liberals in the lords and 
@ommens, and many less noted members of parliament. There 
was, during the conference, a meeting of the Woman's Liberal 
Federation. Mrs. Gladstone, Lady Trevelyan, the Countess of 
Carlisle, and other women, active in the liberal ranks, attended. 
The incident of the first day’s ses-ion was the speech of John 
Barley. He declared that as the house of lords was likely to 
tract progress it became a matter for serious consideration how 
Song that privileged house, non-representative and uninformed as 
was, out of sympathy and out of touch with the majority of the 
gepresentative chamber, was to endure. He announced himself 
seady to renew the agitation against the hereditary peers whenever 
re , 
‘Mr. Morley commended the idea of giving compulsory powers to 
ive local authorities in town and country for the acqui- 
gition of land for purposes of ‘allotments and small holdings for the 
provision of dwellings for working classes. ‘“‘If the liberal party 
wasavything,” said Mr. Morley, ‘‘it was the party of those who 
were too weak and disorganized to speak for themselves. The 
eountry could not hear too constantly or too articulately the voice 
the working population. Workmen ought, therefore, to be 
emoouraged to obtain representation in all local autheritative 
Sobre. councils, and school boards, up to the great senate of the 


- ox. Spence Watson, president cf the federation und presiding 
aie of the congress, said that the adoption of the eight hour day 
asone of the liberal party's planks depended upon the degree of 
‘wmanimity reported on from the local liberal associations, of which 
the federation is the ultimate voice. He added that up to the pres- 
ent only five liberal associations had sent the federation’s com- 
guittee resolutions in regard to the eight hour question. Though he 


Jd pot bring forward the proposals of the trades union congress 
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as a declaration of the desires of the liberal party, the members of .— 
the federation’s council were prepared to give the eight hours” 
question a‘chance to come up for genera: discussion. ee 
Mr. Gladstone made a speech to 4,000 persons on the night of 
October 2 
opportunity, to be justly and wisely chosen, urge the shortening of - 
the period of parliaments. If he spoke of a readjustment of taxa- 
tion, especially between the various kinds of property, he would — 
dismiss a subject abounding in complex details by referring to 
speeches and votes already given as an assurance that, when its 


turn came, the subject would have practical and decisive attention. — ‘ 


He commended the foreign policy of the tories, and hoped Lord 


Salisbury would evacuate Egypt. He prophecied a reasonably early 


enactment granting to communities local option in the matter of — 
tavern licenses. As to the abolition of hereditary peers, Mr. Glad- © 
stone hoped and believed that question far in the future. If, how- | 
ever, in the event of liberal success, and the passage of an Irish 
home rule bill through the house of commons, Lord Salisbury’s 


threat touching the play of other parts of the constitution should _ 


be carried out, and the well ascertained will of the people should be _ 
denied enactment into law by the house of lords, then the question 
of hereditary peers would have precedence over every other ques- _ 
tion, ‘‘ because then upon that alone will depend the question. 
whether the country is self-governing or whether there is a power, — 


not upon or behind the throne, but between the throne and the — : . . a 


people, able to stop the action of the constitutional machine which _ 
has now been perfect:d or brought nearer to perfection by the 
labors, struggles, zeal and wisdom of many generations.” 
Mr. Gladstone declared for the principle of ‘‘one man one vote, 
and urged larger representation of labor in parliament. Accom- 
panying this must go the payment of members. He urged the. 
establishment of district and parish councils, to bring self-govern- 


ment to the door of the la‘orer, and the clothing of suitable bodies... 
with power to acquire land in order to place the rural population in i. 


nearer relations to use and profit from the land they have sv long 
tilled for the benefit of others, but for themselves almost im vain. 
Reform of the land laws and abolition of entail, 
transfer land, are absolutely necessary to doanything like justice to. 
those inhabiting rural parishes. 

Touching a compulsory eight hour law, Mr. Gladstone expresse 
himself as unwilling to make a positive declaration, but he warne 
his hearers against hasty steps that might prove irretrievable. Q 

Mr. Gladstone again declared for Irish home rule, bit refrained. 
from setting forth a formal programme touching this question. 
Much of his speech was devoted to a discussion of the tory policy; 
toward Ireland. 

Sir Wilfred Lawson, ina speech at the morning session of the. 
federation, declared his belief that the house of lords should: 
abolished. 


The federation declared by resolution its perfect trust in Mr 
Gladstone, and its belief that no wise or durable settlement of the 
Irish question can be effected except by the establishment of an 
Irish legislative body for the management of exclusively Iris] 
affairs. The other resolutions include a declaration that Britain 
ought to avoid entanglement in coutinental quarrels, and should 
promote principles of international arbitration ; that in any reform. 
of the land laws a just and equitable taxation of land values and | 
ground rents is an essential condition ; that there be repeal of the | 
laws of primogeniture and entail and enfranchisement of lease 
holders ; that all restrictions upon free sale and transfer of land 
should be abolished, and more complete security given to tenants 
for compensation ; that compulsory powers should be given to rep- 
resentative local authorities in town and country for the acquisi- 
tion of land for purposes of allotments and small holdings, and for 
the provision of dwellings for working classes; local electoral 
reforms for county councils and local boards ; the disestablishment. 
of the Wel-h and Scotch churches ; direct popular veto of the liquor 
traffic ; the equalization of the death duties upon real and personal. 
property ; better housing of working classes ; the extension of the 
factory acts, and the mending or ending of the house of lords. 


Mr. Schnadhorst, the liberal manager, declared in an iuterview 
that the federation did not meet to discuss and settle party ques 
tions, but to declare principles already well ascertained. The body 
was in full touch with the great mass of liberals all over England 
and Wales, and the existence of the federation serves to harmonize 
the actions of the party and to give it the streneth of unity. _ Mr. 
Schnadhorst said that the programme would inclide much the 
same principies as last year, and speciiically would embody th 
idea of the taxatiun of land values and of ground rents. 


Many labor leaders are dissatisfied with the programive of t 
federation. and there is a plan on fout to place 40U labor candida 
in the field for parliament. A great meeting of workingmen in— 
Hyde park, London, October 4, adopted resolutions declaring tha 
‘*‘ this meeting is of the opinion that the travesty on liberalism shown 
by the national liberal federation at the Newcastle meeting in 
arbitrarily repressing free speech retiects discredit upon the liberal - 





He said that the liberal party would at the earliest = 


with facilities toc. 












managers and place hunters, and shows a wanton disregard 
of the claims of the working classes as expressed by half a million 
of their number assembled in Hyde park on the 4th of May 
last, and also expressed by the delegates of a million and a half 
unionists at the Jast Jabor congress Coupled with the proposal to 
give precedence to Irish affairs, and to then tinker with the ques- 
tion of Welsh and Scotch disestablishment, this action proves that 
© the liberals are indifferent to the social needs of the masses, and are 
unworthy of the confidence and support of the people. This meet- 
ing, therefore, resolves in favor of the formation of a labor repre- 
sentative league, and the creation of an independent labor party.” 
The platform of the propose:l new party includes triennial parlia- 
ments; the payment of salaries to members of parliament, as well as 
the reimbursement of election expenses on second ballots; the legal- 
. ization of the eight-hour day in all trades wherein a majority of the 
4 workers do not object; the election of judges; the abolition of hered- 
itary land laws, and the nationalization of land: home rule for Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales. 





guicl DE OF BOULANGER.—General Gerges Boulanger com- 
J mitted suicide at Brussels, September 30, on the grave of his 
mistress, Mme. de Bonneman. Up to January, 1886, Boulanger 
was simply an ambitious officer of the French army. By that time 
he had become a major-genera}, and on the recommendation of the 
Duke d’Aurvale, the Orleans prince, he became minister of war in the 
French cabinet. Later he left the cabinet; and then, being assigned 
to a distant command, repeatedly visited Paris in defiance of orders. 
During his service as minister he gave no end of trouble, and 
nearly brought on a war with Germany. After leaving the min- 
» istry he placed himself at the head of all malcontent parties and 
3 endeavored to overthrow the government. He was greatly weak- 


civilian, who seriously wounded the general and escaped unhurt. 
He repeatedly stood for election to the chamber of deputies, and 
was repeatedly elected. Finally the government found that Bou- 
i langer was conspiring with Bonapartists and Orleanists to make 
am himself dictator. He fled to Brussels, but was tried in his absence, 
; and found guilty of corrupt use of public moneys and of high trea- 
son. The trial exposed his pretensions, and he has since cut little 
or no figure. He died disgraced and in debt. 


JUSSIA'S FAMINE.—Startling reports of the Russian famine con- 
tinue to come in. The minister of the interior reports thirteen 
governments famine stricken and eight much distressed. Fires, 
pestilence and the cattle plague intensify the horrors of the time. 
In Saratoff landholders are selling to the people refuse that is not 
fel to cattle because it is unwholsome. Bread made of chopped 
straw and bran, mixed with a little rye, is esteemed excellent. 
Where this can not be had ‘‘ hunger bread” is made of dried dung, 
hardened bark, ground peas and a weed called goose foot or pig 
weed, Peasant boards pray for relief from taxation, and say the 
government will have to support the people for over fourteen 
months. The knout is used in collecting taxes. Many peasants have 
deserted their homes and gone to seek work. Hundreds of them 
walk the highways begging. Seed corn has been eaten and much 
land lies tallow. 


Rees PAN-SLAVISM.—Poultney Bigelow, journalist and 

single taxer, has just reached London after a long journey 
through Russia. He agrees with Harold Frederick, correspondent 
of the New York Times, that the Russian movement against the 
Jews is only part of a general movement against foreigners in 
Russia. 





NAPTURED BY RUSSIA.—Captain McLean, of the United 
States sealing schooner J. Hamilton Lewis, and his crew of 
twenty-five men, were captured by the Russian man-of-war Alert, 
while poaching upon a Russian seal island in Behring Sea, and, after 
a sharp fight on board the man-of-war, were carried to Vlodivo- 
stock, Siberia, for trial. 








TICTORIA KEPT THE PEACE.—According to a Herald dis- 
- patch Queen Victoria and the Czar prevented a war between 
Germany and France. During Emperor William’s visit to England 
last summer the Emperor told the Queen that between socialism 
and ursound finance Germany was in a desperate case, and that 
the growing strength of France would render a declaration of war 
imperative by or before next year. The Queen, on Lord Saiisbury’s 
advice, applied to the Czar for aid in preserving peace, and the 
result was the visit of the French fleet to Russia and to England. 
William took the hint. ® 


OMBS FOR AN EMPEROR.—Thirteen dynamite bombs 
exploded October tin a railway tunnel through which Emperor 
Francis Joseph, of Austria, was to pass in a special train. The 
explosion, however, occurred eight hours before the arrival of the 

- emperor's train, and the police profess to believe that the design 
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‘force the tariff question to the front. 


ened in influence through his duel with Minister Floquet, an aged 
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was not to harm the emperor but to express dissatisfaction with his : 
policy. Lae ae : 


REAKING AN OCEAN RECORD.—The White Star sicemee 2 
Teutonic made the trip from New York to Queenstown in 5 days, 
21 hours and 21 minutes, or 1 hour and 28 minutes better than any 
previous east-bound record. 








ND OF THE YEMAN REVOLT.—It is announced from Con- 
stantinople that Turkish troops have suppressed the revolt o 
Arabs in the province of Yemen. 


LETTERS T O THE EDIT OR. : 


nn a i ee 





THE DEMOCR ATIC STATE TICKET. 

Editor of THE STANDARP—Sir: In your editorial in 
STANDARD, entitled “Political Situation in New York,” you call 
situation a dense fog-bank. It seems to me that it is a fog-bank 
only to men of principle, who wish to advance the cause of good 
government. To managing politicians there is no fog; the situation 
is just what they delight in. It is the policy of single tax men to 
But scheming politicians do 
not want any live questions brought into great prominence, and it 
seems to me that the managers of both parties have worked together 
to produce this fog, and keep back awkward discussions. The 
policy of forcing free trade to the front has met a defeat. We may 
yet have to appeal unto C:vsar. 


Darien Centre, N.Y. . REEVES. 


Editor of THE STANDARD—Sir : I fully indorse the position THe ~ 
STANDARD has taken in supporting the republican ticket. Wehave _ 
nothing to lose, but everything to gain in the triumph of the 
republican ticket this fall. The Democratic party in this state rep- 
resent nothing ‘but the spoils system. They have wo sympathy 
with the aspirations of the masses. They don’t deserve the sup- 
port of independents, because they have done nothing to advance 
the cause of tariff reform and ballot reform. As a inatter of fact. 
they have been an obstacle in the path of true reform, 

I cannot agree with our friend Mr. Wolff that the only opposition 
to ballot reform is Governor Hill. I think it would be more to the 
point if he had said Hillism. The New York Times is in a bad plight 
when it supports the democrats on the plea that it will affect the _ 
election next year. That is an old trick of the politician to keep the 
independents in line. The real trouble with the New York Times - 
is they think that if the Democrats are defeated it means free coin- 
age of silver. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Editor of THE StaypaRD—Sir: Iam sorry THE STANDARD finds — 
it its duty to oppose the democratic ticket in New York. Out here — 
we feel that the result there will have a decided effect upon the | bs 
national campaign, and, naturally, dislike to see any combination 
that may atfect adversely the free trade movement. 
no criticism to offer. You are the best judge. 
clusions are correct as to effect. 

Adrian, Mich. _ L. W. Hecw. 


Editor of THE STaANpARD—Sir: Upon consultation with a num- | 
ber of single taxers here as to their views touching the politival 
situation in this state, I find them unanimous in favor of support- 
ing the democratic party. There is entire agreement as to the 
reasons which seem to justify this action. These reasons may be 
summarized as follows—and in stating them I give my own as well 
as the views of those with whom I have talked : 

We have partial ballot reform. However important the obtain- 
ment of what remains necessary to complete reform, republican 
success would result in retarding progress in other and at present 
more important directions. There is no certainty that the republi- 
cans, if in power, would give us ballot reform as we wantit. It is — 
reasonable to suppose that in amending the law they would seek party 
advantage. When the exclusive official blanket ballot ceases to be 
regarded as peculiarly a repubijican idea, and the propriety of its 
use becomes more generally recognized, the democrats will likely 
not continue to oppose it, and through them, in this as in other 
states, we may secure it at no distant day. It does not seem possi- 
ble, even were it desirable, to make the perfecting of ballot reform 
a controling, or even a very important issue. : 

As to Tammanyism an 1 Hillism, is there not hope in the future, 
in the growth of true democratic principles, now so rapialy making oe 
their way throughout the entire country’ If not, is there escapeor 
refuge in Plattism ? 

The tariff question overshadows all others. Profitable discussion 
is going on everywhere. No power of politician or political 
machine, though so minded, can put a stop to it. Though not a 
state issue, if you like, in no contest in state, county, city, or ward, 
between republicans and democrats, can the great question be 
ignored. The democratic party, whether it likes it or not, is rapidly 
facing toward free trade. It has opened its doors and its arms to 
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jpress. We have an audience of willing listeners, and the process of 
conversion goes on apace. Would it be wise to repel the friendli- 
‘pees extended us, and relinquish the opportunities we now enjoy ? 
‘To do this would be to retard the creat cause by just the amount of 
,our influence, now so potent and steadily increasing. 

And what would the republicans give us, even if successful with 
ouranl? At best—and this with a big ‘<perhaps”—a somewhat 
improved balict law. Would this gain compensate for the strength- 
-eniog of protection, the weakening of the chances for democratic 
sguccess next year, and the loss of single tax influence with the 
‘@emucratic perty. 

- She foregoing, though scarcely more than an indication of our 
line of thought, will enable single tax friends to readily understand 
the position of those of us here—a dozen or so—who have con- 
sulted tegether upon the subject. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 

- Editor of Tae Staxvpaep—Sir: I thoroughly endoree in every 
way the position that you have taken as to the coming election. 
‘For the state, the supreme issue is ballot reform. In Brooklyn 

there is another issue, the question of honest local government, 
that we may have an opportunity to deal with this autumn. If 
there should be a fair probability, or even a good fighting chance, 
of settling it aright, this local issue would be far more important 

‘for usin Brooklyn than any possible guess of other people as to 
‘what we mean when we turn out a gang. If, in defiance of our 

protest, people will insist that we mean thereby that we are in love 
with the McKinley bill, we can only pity their want of sense and 

wait for 1892 to undeceive them. 

_ [ wegret exceedingly the position of the New York Times. It has 
een an earnest and consistent advocate of ballut reform, but it 
now subordinates that question tothe paltry one of what people 
will think we mean to do in 1892. 

There might indeed be very grave consequences if all who are 
opposed to the McKinley bill teok counsel of such fvolish fears, 
and deferring to a short-sighted expediency, voted for Roswell P. 
Flower, and therefore against ballot reform. The complete measure 
- we demand would be indefinitely postponed. Mr. Flower would ride 
nto Albany on a tidal wave as great as that which overwhelmed the 
- gepublicans last November; his head would swell as big as his barrel, 
gud with the latter on top and the prestige of victory he would seek 
the presidency. We should then have free trade in a month, 
and the single tax in a year. And with Mr. Flower's sec- 
«nd annual message would commence the millennium’? But 
that is going a little too fast for me. I am an evolutionist, 
and not a_ revolutionist. I shall vote for ballot reform 
this year, while I have a chance to do so, and for free trade next 
year if ican. I positively insist on my right not to vote for presi- 
Aent or a nea congress till 1892, 
~ Brovklyn, X. Y. 


GRUNDZINSGEMEINSCHAFT. 

Editor of THE St... ‘p—Sir: In reference to Vui. X., No. 8, 
August 26, 1291, of THE STANDARD, containing a letter by Michael 
Biiirecheim, with all kinds of personal insultations of the under- 
signed, I feel obliged to contradict his statements alluding to my 
having attacked Henry George. There exists not one single line of 
my pen in the German literature directed against the works of a 
gman whom I esteem extremely for his merits. I challenge Mr. 
Fuiirscheim to produce the lines in question which he pretends to 
have been written by me. For the rest, it is very remarkable that 
Mr. Flirscheim, who is but a copyist in his vanity and incredible 
aelf-conceit, though he elevates Henry George whenever it suits 
him, treats him in other places like a schoolboy. As to Mr. Fliir- 
- gcheior's personal remarks about me, it is beneath my dignity to 
give to such a man areply. His doings, and his inglorious reputa- 
tion in consequence, are well known in Germany. 

o THEODORE Stax, M. D., Ph.D. 

‘91 Victoria street, Wiesbaden, September 19, 1891. 


JouN H. BLAKENEY. 


Epwis A. CURLEY. 


LOCAL OPTION IN TAXATION. 
Etiter of THe Staxparp—Sir : You ask for suggestions, and I 
make but one. Spare neither space nor pen in urging upon 
the single tax men throughout the country the necessity of getting 
mpon their statute books the local option of taxation (something on 
the line of the Stein bill). That once done in any state, the single 
tax will surely follow somewhere, in some county or city or town, 
and then wildfire will be a tortoise in comparison to the way our 
Aoctrine will spread. Everything starts from a germ, and so must 
the single tax. 
‘Weimer, Placer Co., Calitornia. W. H. STARKEY. 
WHO WILL EXPLAIN THE ETCETERA ? 

Editer of Tas StanpaRv—Sir : In your fine analytical editorial 
: the difference between the single tax and socialism, 1 fear you 
ave rather defined a difference that you hope exists than a differ- 
~ that isan actuality. 1 do not hesitate to say that single taxers 
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are theoretically individualists, but are they noi finding it difficult 
to discover the fine line that is to keep their feet from trespassing 
upon the preserves of their socialist brother ? 

Let me illustrate. Of late the single taxers have confined their 
nationalizing demands to ‘‘ what are in their nature monopolies,” 
wha‘ever that may be. Yet at page 326 of Lovell’s ‘“ Progress and 
Poverty” Mr. George says, speaking of the application of the 
revenue from the single tax : 

“We might not establish public tables—they would be unneces- 
sary; but. we could establish public baths, museums, libraries, — 
gardens, lecture rooms, music and dancing halls, theatres, univer- 


sities, technical schools, shooting galleries, play grounds, gymna- : 


siums, etc.” 

If tables are not necessary then why are baths, libraries, etc. * 
Individual enterprise can conduct those as well as public adminis- 
trators. Why must private dancing masters be interfered with ? 
Why should the state meddle with private book dealers by opening 
free libraries? If books can be furnished by the government, why — 
not clothes and food? The city of New York the past summer has 
been opening free baths for the masses. Isn’t that socialism? If 
not why not? Aren't the public schools an infringement on private 
rights? Why should private teaching be thus interfered with ? 

Why should the state educate my child? 
feed it? 

In Mr. George’s enumeration just quoted where does “ etcetera ” 
stop? Where is the line? I wish you would explain it. [ama 
good single tax man, but that *‘ etcetera” has atways bothered m>. 

JOHN J. LOVERING., 


WHY ASK A WOMAN'S OPINION. 


Editor of THE STANDARD—Sir : Lately I have received from a friend 
several copiesof your paper, with leaflets, expounding the principle 
which it advocates. Being too busily engaged at the time of their 
receipt to give them more than a cursory reading, I have put them _ 
by for more careful perusal. 

Though desirous of understanding the single tax principle, I feel 
that the opinions of women on this question, as on others, can be of 
little value until their right is acknowledged to express opinion _ 
authoritatively through the ballot. Indeed, I am as much surprised 
that men should seek to enlist the sympathies of the disfranchised 
in questions of public welfare as that women themselves should 
lend their energies to the furtherance of any movement until their 
own liberty is attained. Med 

Columbus, Ga. H. Avcusta Howarp,- 

-——__+ <9 0 @_-—_—__ ae 


THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION AND BALLOT REFORM. 


At the meeting of the Central labor union last Sunday, Jerome 
O'Neill, chairman of the committee on ballot reform, reported that, 
on invitation of his committee, William McCabe had prepared a 
letter on the subject, which the committee approved, and that. 
250,000 copies of it had been circulated. Mr. O'Neill read the letter, 
and it was unanimously approved amid great applause. 

The letter sets forth that the Central labor union has come to the 
conclusion, after ten years, that it is impossible to secure conces- 
sions in the industrial field until it is fully armed in the political 
field ; that under the present ballot system it is impracticable to 
nominate independent candidates, for it will be impossible to elect 
them, owing to the restrictions placed on such nominations; that 
in Australia, Great Britain, and Ireland, where the Australian 
blanket ballot is in operation, it has been found that the people can 
give free expression to their convictions by their vote, with a reason- 
able certainty that their candidate will have a chance of election 
equal to any other candidate running. In conclusion, the letter says : 


We insist now that we shall be given the full Australian blauket 
ballot as the only official ballot, to be printed and distribut d at the 
expense of the state. On this one ballot shall appear the names of | 
all the candidates for all the offices to be voted for at any election. 
No “ paster ballot” shall be allowed. They are not necessary, us 
by the device of having each party select, before the election, a 
suitable symbol or emblem for the printer to use, as designating 
the party to which the candidate belongs, the most illiterate man 
can pick out on the ballot the names of the candidates of the party 
he belongs to. Any one or more independent candidates nominated 
by certificate have the same right to appear on this blanket ballot 
as the regular party nominee, and thus the poor and independent 
candidate shali have the exact and equal justice accorded him of 
having an equal chance of election with the nominee of the - 
wealthy party machine; and this cannot be done by any means 
other than the Australian blanket ballot. 


A discussion arose on a motion to enlarge the committee so it 
could visit legislative candidates.and secure their pledges to vote 
for an Australian ballot bill when it came before them at Albany. 
One delegate wanted the Central labor union to order a parade 
and mass meeting, at which all workingmen should be called upon — 
to vote for the candidates whv would support the Australian 
blanket ballot; another delegate suggested that the committee 
send men to every meetings to question all candidates ; another 
delegate pointed out that one of the political parties had already = 
pronounced in favor of the blauket ballot, while the other had =~ 





Why shouldn’t it | a 
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indorsed the present system of voting. Ali the talk seemed to be 
in a.circle, none of the delegates seeming to care to mention names 
or parties, though all knew whut the speakers had in their minds 
while they were talking. 

When Delegate McCabe got the floor he told the meeting that he 
thought it was hardly necessary to beat about the bush any longer. 
By endorsing the letter of the committee the delegates present had 
committed themselves to support the party that had pronounced in 
favor of the Australian blanket ballot. It only remained for the 

, Central labor union to doso inaformal manner. He therefore 
moved that the organization recommend to the working men of 
New York city to vote for Mr. Fassett, republican cai.didate for 
governor of New York state, on the ground that his party platform 
had declared explicitly in favor of a law based on the Australian 
blanket ballot system. This raised an uprear, in the midst of which 
the chair declared the ngption out of order on constitutional grounds. 
[The constitution of the Central labor union rules out all motions 
which declare in favor of affiliating with any political party.} Mr. 
McCabe then mov2d that the workingmen of this city be advised to 
vote for the candidates of that party which had declared in favor 

of the Australian system of balloting. This motion was declared 
out of order because the word “party” had been used. Then 
Mr. McCabe moved that the Central labor union advise 
the workingmen of this city to vote for the  candi- 
dates who stand on the platform which favors the ado)tion 
of the Australian blanket ballot system of voting. Mr. George 
Warner moved that action on the motion be ‘postponed until after 
election ; and more heated discussion took place. Delegate McCabe 
pointed out that to defer action would be cowar.ily to say the 
least. The union had adopted resolutious in favor of ballot reform, 
and it should stand by that action or repeal it altogether. Mr. 
Warner’s motion was lost by a vote of 32 to 21, and Mr. McCabe's 
motion was carried by a large majority, to the discomfiture of sume 
of the delegates who yet have a warm side for Tammany hall. 

The ballot reform committee say that the action last Sunday 
encourages them to go into the work of securing ballot reform with 
a will, They do not intend to lose a trick, and it is possibie that by 

next Sunday they will be able to report considerable progress. 

It was said on Monday that the leaders of Tammany ha!l were 
very much exercised over the action of the Central labor union last 
Sunday, and in looking around for some way in which to ward off 

the blow, they determined to use their best efforts to have William 
McCabe rebuked by the typographical union for his action. A 
number of printers who are in affiliation with that body, and others 
who directly or indirectly benefit by its patronage, were summoned 
Monday and instructed to create a sentiment against Mr. McCabe, 

and, if possible, next Sunday, have him withdrawn from the Cen- 
tral labor union. This will be considered “ vindication,” and may, 
alas, if successful, be used to show that the New York EYBOSFAD I: 
cal union is in sympathy with Tammany hall. 


THE RIGHT ROAD. 

The Rev. Dr. Kramer, known personally or by reputation to must 
readers of THE STANDARD, has written a little book,* designed tu 
teach what may be called moral philosophy to children. Dr. 
Kramer, in his preface, calls the book an elementary treatment of 
Christian morality. It is designed to help parents and tzachers in 
the training of children. The author advises the teacher or parent 
to familiarize himself with each lesson before attempting: to impart 
it to the child. He recommends that the little ones be asked to give 
- answers to a few of the more simple questions. Texts of Scripture 
and quotations from various poets head the lessons.. These texts 
and quotations Dr. Kramer recommends that the pupils memorize. 
The subjects taught are illustrated by many stories, some of them 
of unusual excellence. 

Part first, which Dr. Kramer describes us introductory, has four 
chapters, one entitled ‘‘ Myself,” which is intended to teach the 
child something of personal identity, that is to enable the little one 
to distinguish between the physical, outward man and the inward 
person—the soul or mind. The next chapter is called ‘ [ ought,” 
and treats of duty. The next gives the reason fur right-doing. 
Then come; a chapter on character, right, and duty. Part second 
treats of duty to self, health, cleanliness, temperance, truthfulness, 
and the like. Part third treats of duty to others, the honor of 
parents, brotherliness, patriotism, honesty, justice, mercy. Part 
fourth treats of duty to God. 

Dr. Kramer’s little book should prove genuinely helpful to the 
intelligeat and thoughtful parent. The stories in particular ourht 
to prove useful and pleasing tochildren. It is nut Dr. Kramer's 
hope that any parent can use the book to advantage without supple- 
menting it with precepts, examples, and explanatiuns, drawn from 
the parent’s own knowledge and experience. The book is simply 
and prettily bound in cloth, and the general mechanical execution 
of the work is creditable to the publisher. 


* “The Right Road.’ A hand-bovk fur parents and teachers, by Jolin W. 
Kramer : Now York, Thomas eon and 3. Bible Huuse,, 1891. Prive, $125, 
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HELPLESSNESS OF ALL-POTENT LABOR, 


What an extraordinary commentary it ison the helplessness of 
workingmen in ‘‘ protected” America that the miners of Iowa are 
seeking legislative assistance by pledging candidates to support 
measures: to establish the eight-hour day for all employed in and. 
around mines, mills, and factories; to pay in legal currency once 
each week for all labor performed ; to weigh all coal before being 
screened ; to abolish the present truck-store system ; and to make it 
a penitentiary offence for any one to ask the signature of his 
employees to a contract that would waive the right to any of the 


‘above laws. 


CONSIDERING THE SINGLE TAX IN MEXICO. 
The Mexican Financier, the leading paper of Mexico on finance, 


railroads, mining, and commerce, publishes a letter on the single. ee 


tax from Henry Ware Allen, and, commenting editorially, says: 


Mr. Henry Ware Allen, who contributes to our columns to-day a brief 
explanation of tae single tax theory, advocated by Mr. Henry George, an. 
economist of world-wide reputation, is one of a larze number of intelligent. 
men, scattered over the globe, from Mexico to Australia, and from South 
Africa to England, who find in the single tax the solution of the great sociak 
and economical questions now pressing for an answer. The single tax, how- 
ever, still remains in the realm of theory ; it has not yet been tried by any 
nation, though there are reasons for thi: king that one of the States of thenew 
Australian commonwealth may possibly put it in practice. It is an experi- 
ment which every thoughtful man would like to see made, for in economics 
much remains to be found out by the trial of new plans of taxation. As 
Napoleon said, you cannot make an omelette without tirst breaking eggs, 
and so, in taxation, a little boldness in experimentation oiay result in the 
discovery of a way infinitely better than our present clumsy devices, which, 
acentury from now, are likely to be regarded as thoroughly barbaric. 
Everything the human race possesses is derived from the land, or the sea 
that rests upon the Jand. The wool of the sheep is derived from the herb- 
age which the sheep tran$mutes by its animal chemistry into tibre. There 
is absolutely no wealth which comes not from the soil or the sea. But man 
lives not on the waters, but on solid ground, and he who owns the land is 
the master of all the rest of his kind. Look the world over, aad you 
will find that the landowners are the permauently wealthy class; _ 
Speculaiors in stocks come and go, merchants rise and fall, but 
the owner of the soil “has that which is substantial. He 
owns the mine from which all wealth is taken. In whe cities of 
the world the rich families are those who own the land and the houses upon 
it. The Astors of New York, the Dukes of Westminster an of Bedford in 
London, the Winthrops of Boston—all these rich people are landowners, 
and possessors of laud standing in crowded cities where its value is enor- 
mous. In London, land near the Bank of England is worth £2,000,000 an 
acre. To buy that land you wou'd have to cover it with gold. In Mexico, 
who ate the richest people? ‘There is only one reply, the families who own 
lauds and houses, There are people who live in Europe and spend there 
great sums derived from the income of lands and houses here. This 
expenditure does not enrich Mexico; it is iu the nature of a tribute paid. 
Yet we are far from blaming irdividuals. The system which makes all this 
possible i; the best that the civilization of the white race has evolved, and 
communities and individuals must make the best of it till some better sys- 
tem is discovered by actual experiment. If New South Wales will try the 
single tax the world will be under a debt of gratitude to her; fur, it demon- 
strated to be feasible, a great problem will be solved. 


WHERE WAS THE SCHOOLMASTER? 
Here is an actual conversation which occurred in a Philadel 
restaurant between an American and an Englishman, both vf full 
age, and one a voter : 
American: “ How long have you been in this country ?”’ 
Englishman: “ About two years and a half.”’ 
Am.: ** How far from London did you live ?”’ ee 
Eng.: “ Right in London ; thatis, they call it London. Old London wa 
surrounded by » wall and was ne bigger than Philadelphia. The Wall w 
built by the Romans when they occupied that part of England.” 
Am.: ‘Is thatso? How long ago was that ?’’ 
Eng.: ‘‘Ob, al-out eight hundred years ago or so, in the time of William 
the Conqueror.”’ 
- Aa.: “I didn’t know the Romans ever lived in England. 
all around the eity ?”’ 
Eng.: ** Yes, with several gates iu it, which were shut at night.” ee 
Am.: ‘*What was that about? Wasn’t there a king named George the B 
Third who tried to conquer Aincrica and didn’t succeed? That was at. the : 
time of the Revolution. They had trouble, the English and Americans, up 
to i812 or IS14.”’ heh 
Eng.: ** Yes, I believe there was something of that kind.” 
Am.; ‘*Isn’> London on a river ?” 
Eng.: ‘¢ Yes, on the Thames. Some people provounee it. the wa: 
epeliod; but it is wrong.” 


Was that. wall : 


PROGRESS OF INVENTION. | 
One of the most respected of scientific men, Prof. S. P. Langle 
who has been experimenting with reference to aerial navigatio 
makes this statement in the Century : 
Progress is rapid now, especially in invention, and it is possible-it. 
seems iv me even probable—that before the century closes we shall see this. 
universal road of the all-embracing air, which recognizes none of man’s 
buundaries, traveled iu every direction, with an effect on some of the con- 
ditions of our existence which will mark this ameng all the wonders the. 
century has seen, 
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SINGLE TAX NEWS. 


The avderising principle of the single tax—that the earth belongs equally 
Soall, and that the best way to secure substantial justice is to tax the occu- 
pautan amountequal to the yearly valne of the land—is sound.—Journal of 

- the Knights of Labor, September 24, Ist. 


. ‘We bave no hesitation in declaring our belief that the ideal taxation lies 
gu the Single Land Tax, laid exclusively on the rental value of land, inde- 
pendent of improvements.—New York’ Times, Jaruary 10, 1891. 


Ihe best and surest subject of taxation is the thing that perforce stays in 
place: that is land.—New York Sun, August 26, 1991. 


[INGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


National. Commirrer, t 
42 Usivensiry Piacr, New York, Oct. 6, (991. 


“The National Committee is circulating a petition asking the United States 
house of representatives to appoint a special committee to make inquiry 
Suto and report upon the expediency of raising all public revenues by a 
Bingle Tax upon the value of land, irrespective of improvements, to the 
exclusion of all other taxes, whether in the form of tariffa upon imports, 
fakes upon internal productions, or otherwise. It will send blank petitions 


on application to any address, and single tax men are urged to obtain peti- 


tions and solicit siguatares as a most convenient and effective way of start- 
Sine the discussion of our principles. 

‘It bas also taken up the newspaper work of the Memphis committee, and 
is now engaged in circularizing cewepapers in every state, calling their atten- 
sion to the wide-epread interest now shown ia the subject of the single tax, 
and urging that they call on tne press companies supplying their ready 
prints and plates for single tax matter. 

Rubscriptions to this committee’ ‘s fand remain as reported last 
WOK, WEL... ee eee eee. ence eee. SIGS 40 
Mash contributions for week ending ¢ detober 6 are as follows : 


«<. J. Buell, St. Anthons’s Park, Minn 
D, Burleigh and site, Germantown, Pa......--.--.---.-- 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


‘Dhe third meeting of the economic class took place last Wednesday: at 


eTooms of the Manhattan single tax club, aud the subject of study was 
@Mebated thy the class on the following Monday. 


At the class meeting the teacher explained that up to this point the 
economic analysis bad been made tentatively by way of introduction, for. 
the purpose of acquiring familiarity with the method of investigation which 


iit was intended to pursue ; but that now a stage had been reached at which 
it would be profitable to adopt a definition of economic analysis, for the 


urpose of fixing boundarics to the inquiry. “‘ For,” he said, “‘ the limita- . 


tions of any avalysis must depend upon the object. If we were making ao 
physical avulysis, for example, natural eiements would vot be fiually 
‘gnalvzed until we bad distinguished liquids from solids, minerals from 
wegetables. and so on. But when we come, in economic analysis, to wu 
matural clement, we Lave reached the ultimate. This must depend, how- 
ever, upon an understanding of the meaning of economic analysis, because, 
for example, some of us might regard it as synonymous with physical 
g@nalysis, and then we should be reasoning at cross purposes.” 

A definition 92 economic analysis was then formulated, the teacher 


warning the class that they were to avcept this definition only fer the pres- - 


t. “* You, who have learned trades,” he said, “‘ know that until you hare 
hecome familiar with the whole trade, the foreman’s opinions are likely to 
be better than yours; but when you can intelligently compare one thing 


‘pelating to a trade with all other things relating to it, yours may be better | 


‘Shan his. So with this inquiry. When sou shail have gone over the whole 
ground, you cau subject the detinition to the test of your own enlightened 
feneon.”” 

- Phe definition of econcmic analysis was then dictated, a member of the 
glass writing it on the board and the other members writing it on their note 
books. it wasas follows: 

“Economic analysis is the agalysis of the relations of man to the external 
Shings that satisfy bis desires.’ 

‘When this was written, the teacher asked if any word in the defi- 
nition was more important than any other, or if any two or more equally 
important words were more important than theothers. After some discus- 
sion it was agreed that “‘ mar ” and “things”? were cqually important and 
gmore important than any other, and a line was drawn under each. He 
then asked if *‘:au”’ was qualified, and it. was agreed that it was not 
except by *‘relations” which also qualified “ things.’’ Whether “things ”’ 
was apecially qualified was then asked, and it was ugreed that it was quali- 
tied in equal degree by the word *‘ cxternal,”” meaning external to man, and 
Dy the sentence “that satisfy bis desires.” One line was then drawn under 
those words, aud to preserve the appearance of relative importance a eec- 
nd line was drawn under “man” and “things.”” The importanee of 
“‘gelations ” was then cousidered, and it was decided to be ucxt it import- 

m@nce to “aman” and *‘things,”’ and more important than the qualitiers of 
“things.” because it connected the two principal words, showing that it 
‘gwas peither **amen” nor “things” that was to be analyzed, but their rela- 
Sone to cach other. Two lines were then drawn under “ relations,” and to 
ere the appearance of relative importance a third line was drawn 
- “man” and “‘things,”? The definition then appeared like this: 
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“ Economic analysis is the analysis of the RELATIONS of MAN tothe ezternal 
THINGS that satisfy his desires.” 

The teacher then, in the light of the definition, had the class review its 
economic analysis of ‘‘ bread,” with this result : 

Breed — Baker + Standing Ground + Flour + a variety of constituents 
economically like flour. 

Baker — Man. ‘ 

Standing Ground — 9 thing external tu man that satisties his desires. 

Flour — a thing external to man that satisties his desires. 

“Now,” asked the teacher, ‘can we, in view of our definition of 
economic analysis, proceed any farther in analyzing ‘baker?’ The class 
finally agreed, as man was one of the objects the relations of which to the - 
other were to be investigated, that ‘“‘ baker ’’ had been reduced to the last. — 
analysis. ‘Then,’’ said the teacher, ‘‘ we will classify man as ‘‘ Labor,’ 
for that is the term by which man’s efforts to satisfy his desires are usually 
expressed. The term is arbitrary—anotber term might do as well—but this 
is the accepted term, and so long as we understand exactly what it implies 
it answers our purpose.”’ 

Turning then to “ standing ground’ and “tiour,”’ the teacher called 
attention to the fact that as at present analyzed each equaled the same 


thing, namely, “a thing external to man that saticfies his desires,” andhe 


asked if further analysis was necessary. It was readily agreea that the first 
was a natural thing and the second a combination of man’s efforts with 
things externa] to him. It was also agreed that for the purposes of an 
inquiry into the relations of man to the external things that satisfy his 
desires, a reduction of suy of these things to a purely natural thing is the 
last analysis. Upon this the teacher proposed to classify natural things 
external to man that satisfy his desires, as “ Land,” that being the usuay 
term, and although arbitrary like ‘“‘Labor,'’’ yet appropriate and quite 
adequate if understovud always to express this idea. As “flour,” as “a - 
thing external to man that satisfies his desires,’ however, it was seen at 
once that though it coutained a natural thing—grain, yet the grain had been = 
passed by man through a process that changed its character, and this was _ 
called X, as an unknown combination. At this the teacher explained that in 
certain relations N is usually called Capital, and advised the substitution of. 
that term for the present. The analysis was then completed as follows: 
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“And ‘now,!! said’ the teacher, f “if you ‘analyse every. constitu 
bread, you will assign something to ‘Labor,’ something to‘ Land,’ | 
something to X or ‘Capital.’ Thus, if you analyze ‘flour’ the miller willbe | 
classified as ‘ Labor,' the mill site as ‘Land,’ and the mill, machinery, and 
arain, as X or ‘Capital.’ And then if you analyze the grain, the farmer 
will be classified as ‘Labor,’ the farm land as ‘Land,’ and the farm 
improvements, implements, buildings, etcetera, as X or ‘Capital,’ And so, 
as you proceed, though you may make a hundred or many hundred analy- 
ses, yet, if you doit in the light of adequate knowledge as to the manufacture 
of the various implements and material used in making bread and its con-° = 
stituents and In making the implementsand material, you will reach a point _ 


| at which \ or ‘Capital’ will disappear, and nothing but ‘Labor’ and 


‘Land’ will) remain. And so We say that in the /asf analysis bread consists - 
of labor and land—or, of man, and of natural things external to man that 
satisfy bis desires.”’ 
Having reached this point, the teacher referred to his having previously — 
said that “‘ bread” was an article of wealth. He now explained that by 
wealth should always be understood something external to man that.satisfies - 
his desires, and which is a product of Labor applied to Land: aud he called. 
for the names of objects that economically were the "ame as bread. Many 
things were named and placed on the board, such as clothing, hones, Pooks ie 
woe gold, silver, nickel, paper and the like. 
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Some one suggested “education,’”? and thia gave rise to a discussion 
which resulted in the conclusion that “education” is a personal quality, 
and in the general classification (however, it might be in sub-classifi- 
cation) should be assigned to the class Man, or Labor. A proposition 
to call “‘ credit? Wealth, also elicited discussion, and although not classed, 
it was agreed that it was not like bread, and, therefore, not Wealth. 
‘“‘Money,” also, was proposed as an object of Wealth. This proposition 
was debated at some length. It was agreed that the metal or paper com- 
posing it was out of consideration, having been already named in the list ; 
the troublesome question rejated to the difference between the intrinsic 
value and the effective value of money—between the value of the silver in a 
dollar, for example, and the trading value of the coin itaelf. This question 
was not disposed of further than to agree that money in this sense is not 
Wealth. 

Before dispersing, the class was asked to come to the next meeting pre- 

pared to give the absolutely necessary constituents of a loaf of bread, made 
in the most primitive condition conceivable. These meetings are held every 
Wednesday at 73 Lexington avenue. They are free and visitors are 
invited. ; 
# The monthly meeting of the club was held last Thursday evening, William 
McCabe in the chair. The question of ballot reform came up, anda com- 
mittee—consisting of Jerome O'Neill, Benjamin Doblin and G. W. Everett 
—was appointed to draw up resolutions on the subject, to be submitted to 
the club on the night of the anniversary dinner—Friday, October 16. 

Mr. Evérett reported that forty-five seats for the dinner had been ;aid for. 
Those friends who had written for seats, and had not sent the dollar, had 
_ better do so soon. The number of seats is limited to sixty. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

W. V. Turherme, Boston.—For the information of parties visiting Bos- 
ton, I desire to say that meetings are held every Sunday afternoon, under 
the auspices of the single tax league, on the Common, at the bard stand, 
and if anyone is visiting this city we shall be pleased to give him an 
opportunity of addressing a good sized audience. 

_ ince the band has ceased playing for the summer months, we have been 
able to address the audience from the stand from 4 to 7 P.M., and have 
been favored with good sized audiences, from 1,000 to 2,000 persons. 


_ INDIANA. 

E. F. Fellows, Indianapolis.—-The State federation of labor met in this 
city last week. I was present most of the time during their deliberations. 
It was gratifying to me to see the cat make its appearance frequently 
throughout the proceedings. There was quite a sprinkling of single tax 
men among the delegates. Our stalwart single taxer, John F. White, read 
an able paper on “ The Single Tax.’’ Of course he emphatically disclosed 
labor unions as powerless to bring about a just condition of things until the 
private ownership of land is done away with. Mr. White isa the candi 
date for alderman in the Ninth ward of this city and will be elected. 

One of the delegates read a paper, in which he tried to show there were 
too maby people on the earth, or that they lived too long, or the earth was 


es too small, or :omething of the kind. He had swallowed Malthus whole, 


and wanted to raise wages, and bring about a heaven on earth by reguiat- 
ing or prohibiting apy further propagating of the race. He said he had 
grown old and bald in the cause of labor, and he had lost faith in unions. 
He said: ‘‘ When times are good, labor organizations flourish, and when 
hard times come they go to pieces.’’? He advised his brothers to read and 
adopt the philosophy of Annie Bessant. 

This paper was discussed at length by the delegates present, and every 
speaker took the position that Malthus and his doctrine were dead. 

Our great evangelist, Carroll, of Evansville, Was present, and introduced 
a resolution favoring a repeal of the law providing for the taxation of per- 
sonal property, and cailing upon organized Jabor throughout the State to 
withhold their support from any candidate for the state jegislature until he 
had agreed to vote for such a measure. 

This resolution went through with a whirl, and not because the delegates 
were indifferent, but because such bodies of men are beginning to realize 
the justice of the single tax. 


MISSOURI. 

“Uncle Tom,”’ St. Louis.—Nine petitions. Une and two are machinists ; 
- three and four are engineers ; five, six and seven are clerks ; eight is a sales- 
man, and nine is a night watchman who bitterly complained of the injus- 
. tice of a man who does not own any real property ‘‘ being compelled to pay 
water tax and taxes on his furniture, etc.’”’ He was given a tract of the 
Philadelphia single tax society containing the declaration of American 
independence and the single tax platform, and by reading and digesting it, 
~ ps he promised, he will soon know what's what. 

As far as I can learn, all personal property exceeding «150 in value has 
to pay taxes here. This, of course, leaves a loophole to a good many who 
desire to evade taxes on what they consider is their own against the worid 


IOWA. 
W. E. Brokaw, Missouri Valley, October 1.—I left Perry Friday morning, 
and arrived at Lewis in the evening. I had planned to stay over Sunday with 
the single tax men of Lewis. The alliance was to have a picnic near there 


 §aturday, and Mr. Tefft agreed to send for me to come in time to attend, 


if they would give me an equal show with the other speakers they expected. 

‘There was not a large attendance, although several came especially to hear 
the single tax expounded. The people's party candidate for the legislature 

led off with an hour and a half’s rambling talk about the three party pla‘- 

forms,etc. Then E. H. Gillett, of Des Moines, followed with another hour 

and a half talk, going over the same subject in a different way, laying 

more stress upon the money plank. Among other things he said: ‘‘ The 

tariff question never will be settled,” and gave as the reason the opinion that 
‘*no two men in the United States can agree on the tax question.”” When 

e got through a young man, evidently a republican, asked him how he 

as going to make men equal. Mr. Gillette replied, “Give them equal 
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opportunities.”” And then, seeming to realize that he had said too mach 


(too much to fit in with his remedy) he added that they would apply a. : 


gtaduated income tax to prevent excessive accumulations. Then the local. 
alliance lecturer talked on the alliance platform—rehashing what had 
been said, and dwelling more on free silver coinage, until about half the 
crowd had started home. And then they adjourned without calling on me. 
AslI went there by invitation—not by my own arrangement—and went 
prepared to speak, it was plain to be seen that the other speakers were 
afraid to have the single tax expounded and contrasted with their schemes 
before the same audience, and that they deliberately crowded me out of 
time. They have heard enough of the single tax to know that it is 
the fundamental reform. And their actions show that they are as anxious 
to prevent the people from hearing the truth, as they claim the old party 
leaders are. From the loud pretensions to fairness of the people’s party, 
single taxers had reason to expect better treatment at their hands, especi- 
ally when they knew I was a member of the alliance. If these are samples 
of their standard bearers (and they claimed they were), it is evident that 
they care no more for real reform than any other politicians. It is such 
incidents as this that justify Tne Stanparn's position regarding ‘‘all- 
round reformerts.”’ 

I spent Sunday with Mr. Tefft on his farm. Monday we went to Red Oak 
to attend an alliance mass meeting, expecting to see Jerry Simpson, who 
had been billed as one of the speakers, but we were disappointed. I dis- 
tributed a good deal of literature aud got into several discussions. In 
the midst of a discussion with the state’s attorney on free 
trade, the city marshal came up and took me away. The crowd followed, 
overtaking us at the first corner, and demanded that he either release 
me or take the other man too. There was considerable excitement for a 
time and he let me go. Inthe evening I sold a few books. Among the 
speakers at Red Oak were C. C. Post, of (seorgia, and Mr. Hess, of Dlinois. 
When I left, Tuesday afternoon, Mr. Post was talking on the tariff. He 
declared himself an absolute free trader. The aim of the speakers seemed 
to be to prove that there is no difference between the two old parties on 
the tariff question, but in doing so they are, though perhaps unconsciously, 
emphasizing the need of a radical difference and of the importance of the 
question itself. 

Wednesday J distributed literature on the fair grounds at Missouri Val- 
ley. There was a large crowd in attendance. Thursday it rained all day 
and made out-door activity undesirable. Find enclosed 30 petitions. No. 
1 is an editor who will advertise ‘ Protection or Free Trade ?”’ and believes 
in the latter. No. 3 is a single tax sociailst working on a republican paper. 
No. 3 is a single taxer and old suldier. No.+isa ‘dyed in the wool ”’ pre- 
tectionist. Most of the rest are alliance men, and all are interested in the 
single tax. 


OREGON. . 

F. M. Marquis, Grass Valley, Sherman Co.— Enclosed tind (only) two _ 
petitions, but will do better soon if you will send me another package of 
petitions and some tracts. It appears to me that Wm. Lloyd Gatrison’s | 
speech at Chicago would make an excellent letter writer’s tract. i 


SINGLE TAN LETTER WRITERS. 

The ‘‘Nonconformist ’? isa reform paper published at Winfield Kas. 
Its editor-in-chief, Henry Vincent, would probably be willing to publish. 
single tax letters or articles, as he offers Henry George’s works for sale. 
Thisis a valuable opportunity to further the knowled ze of single tax views. 

We are asked to write to a young man who is anxivus to help in any 
scheme of social reform of real depth and value, but who does not know in 
what direction to look for it. Point out the way to him. His name is F. 
A. Ramsey, of Zelmer, Ind. 

Mr. Daniel Bowes, councilman frora the fifth ward, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been mentioned in THE StanpDakp as the man who introduced an ordi- 
pance to compel liquor drinkers to take out w license to cover the kinds. 
each drank, thus taxing them according to the expensiveness of their tastes, 

Explain to Mr. Bowes that the liquor evil has its chief cause in the unjust 
social conditions of to-day, and that there can be no hope for its abolition 
before the application of the single tax. This argument is capable of much 
expansion. 

The National woman’s alliance has been incorporated by several promi- 
nent Kansas women, with the object of establishing a bureau for the better 
education of women on social and political questions. The Farmer’s Wife, 
published at Topeka, Kansas, is its official organ. This paper has a plank 
in its platform favorable to protection. We should unitein protest against 
such a declaration, and endeavor to have our letters publiched. Miry. 
Emma D. Pack is the editor. 

1674 Broadway, New York. 
PERSONAL, : ce 
Lawrence Dunham has taken a decided turn for the better. He ts still at 
Webotuck farm, pear Sharon, Conn., and for the past few days he has been 
able to sit in a reclining chair, though not yet able to walk. : 

* * 


Manian Joana Macpanter, Secretary. 


* oe 
Thomas G. Sbearman’s experience last year in respect to English appre-— 
ciation of American humor, when his ironical defence of landlordism was 
literally construed, recalls the story told of Chauncey M. Depew, who, ata 
mecting at Oxford of university masters and students, had occasion to 
introduce some students of one of the American universities. Depew said 
it afforded him great pleasure to introduce these young men, the more so _ 
as his American friends were prepared to give some slight indication of | 
their musical attainments. ‘‘ Fur you Know,’ said he, ‘‘ while you give 
little attention to music, we devote great attention. to it. in our higher 
education, making it one of the most important studies.” 
duction, which raised the English mind to a bigh state of expectancy, the 
American students got up and launched off into “ The Son of a Gamboleer*? 
and other edifying college glees. There was something. like a sensation 
when they sat down, one of the masters turning to another and remarking < ~ 





With this intro-. — 








“‘Really, [had expected more of them. If Me. Depew had not assured us 
thelr finiche1 musical education, I should have supposed they had Lad 
als a vers litte.” A few weeks after this, Depew met one of these 
Englishmen in Paris. The Englishman remarked tuat he had come to the 
_@onclasion that Mr. Depew had been joking in his address at Oxford. 
“Bow did vou come, by slow freight” asked Depew. “No,” said the 
 Raglishman, wondering at what appeared to be the irrelcvancy of the 
«question, ‘I came by the Dover express!” 


*,* 


| David B. Potter, the secretary of the New York state roads improvement 
jaseociation, will answer any questions relating tothat society. His address 
aang Park row, New York city. aoe 
"Whe Mauch Chunk Democrat says that T. V. Powderly got his first seri- 
‘ms eetback when he tried recen‘ly to have the legislative committee of the 
: Kuights of Labor indorse him as a republican candidate for delegate to the 
‘wonstitutional convention. He was opposed, says the Democrat, by D. J. 
Campbell, of Scranton: Hugh McGarvey, of Carbon, and a number of 
_gthers from different parts of the state, and completely beaten, and resolu- 
“gions were adopted favoring the proposed conven‘ion, urging the members 
‘focast their ballots for delegates known or believed to be reliable friends 
of ballot reform, without regard to party. This action, that paper thinks, 
‘will put a curb on hisdisposition to “‘ boss” things. 

*# + 

_ “Jafis”’ for the candidates is a in order. Congressman Cummings 
paid the other day that “‘ the democrats of the nation owe a debt of grati- 
gndeto R. P. Flower for the unparalleled and overwhelming democratic 


wictory at the polls last year.” We thought that victory was the result of 
‘whe declaration of the national democratic party in favor of tariff reform. 
ce * « ¢ 


- Wan. F. Sherlock, who wrote a letter to Tae Stanpankp suggesting that 
‘Mr. George write a tract on the single tax for printers, the other day 
‘peceived three letters from Mlinois coal miners commending the idea and 
muepremting thet a similar tract be written for coal miuers. 


+, * 


ur. Frederick Roberts, who trains and exhibits dogs, and is well known 
Whroughout the Coited States in that capacity, bas long indulged a theory 
‘that dogs can be educated to the point of understandiug all that is said to 
‘them, and for several yeare he has been training a dog that he bought of a 
Rossian immigrant at Castile Garden to do tricks, simply by being told to 
@o them. That he has been successfal is not doubted by anyone who has 
geen him and his dog, “Carly,”’ tozether. This dog is one of the most 
remarkable of his species for intelligence. The other day, while visiting 
@tthe house of a friend, the question under consideration being the educa- 
tion of dogs, Mr. KRoberte called ap “Curly,” and told him that he wanted 
Bim to do certain tricks for the cutertainment of the friends there present. 
Dhe dog wageed his tail and smiled (if a dog can smile), up into Mr. Rob- 
erte’ face,as much as to say, ‘I will.’ Mr. Roberts then, for nearly 
teenty minutes, without ever looking at the dog and without moving a 
band, but simply by speaking, made ‘‘Carly ” do eome of the most won- 
@erfal tricks ever performed by adog. It is hard to explain Mr. Roberts’ 
method: but one instance wll, perhaps, suffice. He pointed acrcss the room 
So a gentleman sitting there and said: “‘Curly, that is Mr. Blank.”’ “Curly” 
took a good, long look, and fully twenty minutes afterward, Mr. Roberts 
aald to the dog: “Get up on the table to my left and take the paper that 
iia Ising there to Mr. Blank.”” The dog obeyed him more promptly than a 
splld would have done. “‘Curly”’ sears around his neck a solid gold chain, 
with @ locket attached, which was presented to him by some prominent 
citizens of New Oricans, as a testimonial to his remarkable intelligence. 
Me. Robert« keeps “‘Carly” fora pet. He has never been permitted to per- 
form on the stage, nor to associate with performing dogs, fur fear, perhaps, 
that his mora!s might be corrupted. 
e « & 

in last Bunday’s Boston Globe the article on “‘ Men you ought to know ”’ 
gave a cut anda short biographical sketch of the successful business career 
of Iouis Prang, a single taxer, well known throughout the world as the 
producer of beautiful chromo cards. 

3 * * 

Teenauc of James R. Carret, member for Massachusetts of the Single 
tax league of the United States, appears among the democratic speakers 
who will address public meetings in the campaign now on in the old Bay 
state. 


We 


"Be face of Read Gordon, of Gordon & Dilworth, first vice-president 
@f the Food Producers’ association, looks out from the columns of the 
‘National Standard, with a ‘How are-you!”’ expression that is delightfully 


* 


*.* 


William Saunders, during his trip to Norway in August, conceived the 
Sdea of writing a history of the London county conucil, with special refer- 
enve to ite attitude with respect to the taxation of land values. He started 
$n on the work in Norway, and is now closely engaged on it in his suburban 
London home at Streatham. It will be remembered that this council, the 
Jast xession of which will close early next year, is the first council to sit in 
London under the Parliamentary county councils act. To the great sur- 
prise of the convervatives, who paseed the act, London gave a majority in 
the courcil te the liberals, though a majority of its representatives in par- 
Rament were conservatives. lord Roseberry, wh? had become a very rich 
man, baving added to his wealth by marrying one of the Rothchilds, and 
who had served in the last Gladstone government as foreign secretary, was 
geade chairman, and showed great ability and strong radical tendencies. 
Hie wife dying, be withdrew from the chairmauship, and Sir John Lubbock 
succeeded him and is now serving with distinction. In many ways the lend 
question came up for consideration—ia devising means for “‘housing the 
gaor,” of providing “open apaces " in the most densely populated spots, 
ey te etek epeots, of the tome and in making pebiic 
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improvements. In all cases it was to be plainly seen that the landlords 
were benefited by any change, and Mr. Saunders was one of the most 
active of a number of men in the council to point to the principle of the 
taxation of land values. Mr. Saunders will make quite a large book of his - 
history, end hopes not only that it will be of value in the approaching 
county council campaign in London, but that it will be useful in all other 


municipal contests in Englaud and will bave ar. influence on parliament. 
* & 





C4 
A rumor comes from the porky part of the west that when the great Phil. 
Armonr is not adding to his millions be spends the time playing with bapies. 
He has established a nursery in Chicago, where the babies of working 
women are taken and cared for during the day. To this place, when the 
cares of business opprese him, does Mr. Armour repair and pass a pleasant 
hour coddling the youngsters, and playing “ bean bag” and other childish 
games. He says it dors him good. ages 
* * 
W. W. Folwell, whose article in the open letter department of the Sep-. — 
tember Century has excited the mirth of single tax men over the country, 
is profecsor of political and social science in the State Untverstty of Min- 
nesota. Asa well known citizen of Minnesota writes, *‘God protect the. 
students |” 


*% 


*. 


Henry Miller, of the great butcher firm of Lux & Miller, California, has . 
arrived at the conclusion that he is becoming too old to mauage all the 
property of which he is possessed, and he has given notice that a portion of 
his property, located in Kern county, Cal., consisting of 150,000 acres of 
land, is for sale. He says he doesn’t want to let it go in small tracts, because 
it is a bother to do small business, but he will, to use his own expression, | 
“Jet ‘er goin alump.” He wants #2 an acre, with 25 per cent. down _ 
The land is worth every cent asked for it, and if cut up into small ‘farms 
could be sold for four times the price, but there is nothing small about 
Miller. He is willing, if anybody is ready to buy the land ina “lump,” to 
let them make what they can out of it by selling it off in small parcels. This 
particular tract cost Mr. Miller about a cent an acre, and he used it for 
many years as a grazing ground for tremendous herds of cattle. It is now | 
too valuable to be used for that purpose. People want to get it for farming 
and fruit raising purposes, and they can have it if they will pay Mr. Miller 
his price. 


* 





*,# ; 
The youngest and favorite daughter of the late Hugh Hastings, once the. 
editor of the Commercial Advertiser, is the wife of an English gentleman 
living at Slindon, Sussex county. In her younger daysshe wasanotably 
pretty girl, and was engaged to be married to Antonio Novarro,nowthe  —s_— 
husband of Mary Anderson. Singularly enough, her own husband, Mr.R. 
Woodward, was at one time supposed to be Mary Anderson’s betrothed. = 
Mrs. Woodward is now a handsome and fully domesticated British matron Og 
with a large family. i 








































o_* a i 
George F. Roberts, who wrote ‘The Battle Cry of Freedom,” “ Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,”’ and ‘The Vacant Chair,’’ is firing io Chieago;: at an 


advanced age. 


* * 


* . : 
Jerry McLaughlia, 196 Thirteenth street, Chicago, Ill., has a complet 
file of THE Stanpanp from the first issue, which he wou'd like to dispose 
*,,* EES 
Jobn C. Flood’s palace on Nob Hill, San Fraucisco, erected at a cost of 
3,500,000, stands empty and silent. Only an old gardener inhabits th 
mansion. The public is never admitted to see the furniture and paintings. 


*,* 


Michael Davitt arrived in this city from Chicago last Thursday. He had 
been resting and recreating in the windy city for a week or more, and it 
was supposed that he was waiting thereto take part in the Irish national con- 
vention ; but the day before the convention was to open he left for this city. 
Me. Davitt sald to a newspaper reporter that the feeling in Ireland was such | 
that if there were elections being beld there nuw Mr. Parnell’s party ‘woul 
not win a single seat. 

+. 

Silas M. Burroughs, of the English firm of Burrougus, Welcome & Co 
has instituted a series of meetings fur the consideration of the various pha 
ses of the labor question. The meetings are held every Saturday on ‘th 
grounds of the Phcenix mills, Dartford, of which his firm is proprietor, an 
the exercises consist in addresses by clergymen, business men, trade union 
ists, land reformers, and other specialists. 

+ * e 

Colonel Theodore A. Dodge, in an article on ‘“‘The Needs of Our Arn 
and Navy” in the October Forum, makes the startling etatement tha 
“every shot from a big gun consumes $1,000.” 

e,* serie 

Madeleine Lemaire received for her illustrations of ‘‘ Three Women 
the Comedie Francaise,” in the October Cosmopolitan, ten times the amoun 
paid for the article. The peucil is more profitable than the typewriter 
providec ‘t is a pencil that will draw well. 

* * # : 

William Allen, better known as “Land Bill” Allen, a man eighty-six 
years of age, has been sent to a county poor-house in Ohio. Over fifty’ 
years ago Mr. Allen began the work of his life. At that time he lived in: 
Perry County, Ohio, where he was the owner of a valuable farm and was: 
surrounded by a happy family. Beginning the agitation for the homestead | 
law, he traveled the country over at his own expense, delivering speeches _ 
and lectures in furtherance of his work. He addressed legislatures, and 
helped to mold public sentiment until at last congress passed the national 
homestead law, giving every actual settler 100 acres of land. For this work _ 
Mr. Allen was highly praised, but he received no pay though he spent his | 
fortune in the cause. His work in Ohio led to the adoption in that state of 
the exemption laws, by which the poor man has so much property exempt. 
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the sheriff some years ago, since which time, he has lived by begging; and 

now he is in the poorhouse, where, upon his arrival, he presented a most 

mizerable appearance, his clothing being little better than tatters and rags. 
2 * & 

When Joseph Pulitzer completed his tall building, on Park row, he deter- 
mined that it should be known by his name: and he notified his employees © 
always fo refer to the structure asthe Pulitzer building, and tenants were 
required by the terms of their lease to tse that name on their letter heads 
and other stationery. [ut his decree has gone for naught, for the structure 
£. with the golden dome is known from one end of the country to the other as 

© > the World building, at which, it is suid, Joseph is very wroth. 

* * 
e + 

Poultney Bigelow, of New York, who, in company with Alfred Parsons 
and Frank D. Millet, bas been making a long canoe trip in Southern 
Europe, including the entire length of the Danube from the Black Forest 
to the Biack Sea, has returned to London after three months’ absence. In 
an interview in regard to his tour of Southern Russia, Mr. Bigelow said that 
the anti-Jewish crusade is only a small portion of the general movement 
existing against foreigners in Russia, for no one, unless he belongs to the 
Orthodox Greek Church, is allowed to manaze any factory, mill, or similar 
business. He believes that Russia is not only prepared for, but anxious for 
an opportunity of declaring war. 











»* 


Grosvenor Lowrey, a prominent independent, in announcing his oppo- 
sition to the democratic ticket of New York state, briefly remarks that he 
says ‘ditto to Mr. Hale.”’ 
PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


CLASSIFIED LIST OF ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 
AUGUST 19, 1891, TO DaTE. 


STANDARD FROM 


Stutes and Towns. No. of Subscriptions. 


Alabama—Jasper, Lowndesboro, Daphne. 
British Columbla—New Westminster, Victoria............. 
California—San Francisco, Perris, Pasadena, San Luis Obiepo, 
Oceanside, Santa Cruz, Oakland, Stockton, Diamond Spring.. 
Colorado— Denver, Trinidad, Aspen, Highlands, Sunnison........ 
4 pane cul er tond, New. Britain, Danbury, West Haven, Wash- 
netou........ ereee ° 
Cuba—Santiago. 
Delaware— Rockford, New Castle........ .. for ery 
District of Columbia—W ashington.......... se eWaR ene eve les ewes 
Engl .nd—Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Gieorgia— Augusta, Atianta................... 
Illincis—Chicago, Henderson, Morrison, Creel Springs, Anna, 
Galesburg, Fullman, Braceville, Auston, Du Quoin, Peoria, © 
Cheltenham......... 
Indiana—Richmond......... 
lowa—Forest City, Dubuque, Chailes City, Burlington, Leon, Hus- 
lan, Perry, Tripoli, Des Moines, Fairbank, Gs sccencase es 
Kansas —Lincom, Halfway, Whitecloud, Seneca, Grainville, Utica, 
opeka 
Kenmmeky=Wineos ja Sita co ee nih Haw dw ae ee wh As ew heb eae we 
Louistana— New Orleans............. 
Maryland—Baltimore, Cumberland, Hanoverville.................. 
Massachusetts—Hyde Park, Marblehead, Boston, Dorchester, 
Neponsett, Egypt, Waltham, Crescent, Brockton, Onset, 
_ Stoughton, Northampton, Stoneham, Springfield, ’Malden, 
Weymouth, Cambridge, Worcester, Chelsea, West Warren.... 
Missouri—Hermanp, Potosi, St. Louis, Richmond, Kansas City, 
Moberly, Sweet Springs. bese ; 
Maine—Sanford, Eastport............ 
Minnesota—S8t. Paul, Georgetown, Hartford, 
Authony Park .......... siateae 
Michigan—Adrian, Oscoda, Lapeer, Samaria, Old Mission, Sturgis, 
Detroit, Manistee, Albion. . 
Mississippi—Flora............. reer 6 6 wikis emacs 
Mexico—City of Mexico...... 
Montana—Butte City, Kalispell............. 
New York—New York City, Binghamton, Ilion, Brooklyn, Stony 
Point, Oswego, Dunkirk, Avon, Staten Island, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Brushlen, Lisbon, Jamestown, Albany, Flatbush, Long 
Island City, Leedsville, Sparrowbush, Mount Vernon, Troy, 
Oswego, Olean........ cc. se 
North Dakota—Lisbon....... 
New Brunswick—Moncton. 
New Mexico—NSocorro, Raton............... 
Nebraska— Pender, Omaha........ ; 
New Jersey—Paterson, Port Morris, Jersey City, Tenafly, Plain- 
field, Elizabeth, Atlantic City, Oxford, Madison, Vineland, 
Camden, Roseville, Avondale, Orange, Clinton.... ...... eee 
Ohio—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Ada, Circleville, Dayton, Oxford, oe 
fontaine, Seffen, Sandusky, Miamisburg, Kent, Perrysburg. . 
Oregon—Portlaud, Marshfield... ............. 
Ontario—Toronto, Kingston ....... 
Penusylvania—Germantown, Garland, Philadelp hia, Philipsburg, 
Cedarville, Brookville, Reading, Altoona, Slatington, Martin’s 
Creek, State College, Upper Lehigh, West Conshohocken, Brad- 
ford, ’ Plainfield, Wyoming. Lancaster Tioga, Bethayres, 
Frankford, Allegheny ab, eRUT Orth. Yfauch Chunk, Sawyer 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ACTIVE FRIENDS OF THE STANDARD WHO HAVE FOR- 
WARDED TWO OR MORE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS SINCE AUGUST 19, 1891. 















District of Columbia... K 


Ree ree ef 


THE STAR DAR 


Minots... eqen.s T. Weir eaactasn wehelen 


No. of 
State. Name. Town. Subscriptions 
Alabama.............C.J. L. Cunningham. re Jasper.......... : 
California............Joseph Leggett.... ........San Francisco... 2 
Mtlatt........+.........Oakland........ 4 
Colorado............ .M. H. Partell..............Denver.......... Bs 
Geo. Champion............ fia cane we 4 
- Delaware.............H. Badellnreoecss2.0.2-Now Cantos 3. 
uhner ashington ‘oe 









































Robert Cumming.......... ae a ae a 





E. O. Brown............... ern area a 

R. Munro..... fa SG taka sors neces ee 

H. W. Macfarlane..........0 Swe ceeceee 

: ae Jobn Casey................ Se eaters. 
lowa.... veseeeeee RR. M. Maxwell........ ...- Huslan.........0. 


Irving W. Smith, M. D.....Charles City... .. 


oo... W. A. Gatretuon...........Lincolp....... 0. 











Maseachiuseits ....Geo. W. Nickerson........ Onset...... 2600. 
John Lavis......... ...... Nepouset........ 
C. B. Fillebrown........... Boston....... ce 


FE. H. Underhill 


eevee eee a a 


Missouri..............Wm. W. Rose............. Kansas City... | 
Mexico........ ...-.-..Henry Ware Allen.........City of Mexico... 
Minnesota............P. J. Smalley..............St. Paul..... cc. 
C. J. Buell........ ooo. St. Anthony Park — 

New York............Charles H. Govan.......... New York City... 

S. H. Matthews............ Brooklyn.......- 

B. Macdonald.............. Flushing........ 

H. G. Seaver ............ ..Flatbush........ 

F. Raoge...............2082 -Danhirk ....... 


J. H. Scully..........++.+--New York City. 

Nebraska... ..........Chatles Stevenson..........Omaha....... 
Ohio..................W. W. Kile. ........2..2... Dayton........2. 
Ontarlo...............Wm. Thompson. .Toronto....... 
Robert Tyson...... bes 
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Jane 8. Balmer........... es 
Pennsylvania .........C. J. Barttell............. . Philadelphia... ee 
Single Tax Club............ Germantown ... 
South Dakota. weeeeee ede. BE. Brickell............ a0 MERION es ey 
Texas ...............-Albert Pluefet............ . St. Jo... eee 
Tennessee ............A. M. Segin.......... ....., Memphis . Pesos sie ae 
Washington... ... ....A. H. Blain................. Seattle... 0.0... 
GROWTH OF ANNUAL SUBSORIFTIONS TO THE STANDARD. - 
Total for this week............... 0.0 cece eee eee pee Sees ee 
Total for last week in August............ fe ede oe Bn o 
iy 3 deck 46 . 
66 66 6é 
ode second ‘ 
“ third ee 
as fourth ‘ 


W. B. Addington, St. Louis, Mo.—Having taken THE StaNpanp's pre- 
mium offer to furnish Tuz STaNpDaRD and the Arena for one yearandthe _ 
Arena Art Portfolio, I write to say that the Arena Portfolio has just 
arrived. I am very much pleased with it and feel that it alone is worth the 
$5.20, As I am a subscriber to Tur Stanpanp, I have turned my yearly 
subscription in your offer over to a man who is a thinker on our lines, a 
single tax preacher, and one whose prominence will do the cause good. 

Thomas Roach, Worcester, Mass., in sending an annual subscription, 
says: ‘lam a poor man, but I certainly would pay far more than Tux 
STANDARD costs at present rather than be without it. I bave not missed a - 
single number from first to last.” 

Frank W. Lynch, Stockton, Cal.—I can only echo the sentiments of sor- 
row already expressed by so many single taxers over the death of Mr. 
Croasdale. { consider the continued publication of Tne Stanparp as | 
necessary to the success of the single tax cause. : 

Mrs. C. Estella Bachman, Manch Chunk, Penv., in sending 93. for an. 
annual subscription, says: ‘‘ With such a splendid list of premitms 
choose from we certainly ought to win the needed subscribers.” 


UNJUST OWNERSHIP. 
Some things are easier to see than others that are just as obvious 
The Springfield Republican readily notes the injustice of securing 
by law the exclusive enjoyment of natural pleasure resorts to adja- 
cent residents ; but it is blind to the fact that the principle applies 
whether the natural resort is one for pleasure or for work. Never-. 
theless what the Republican says is sound as far as it goes, and. 
altogether interesting : 
_ There is no justice, whatever legal right there may be, for the fencing in — 
‘of the Massachtsetts coast by summer residents and hotel proprietors. 
| which is now going on. Nearly all Cape Ann is already in private hands, | 
and i€the public reach the sea at all, it is by sufferance, and they are often: 
made to feel the fact. The Massachusetts coast is rapidly falling into the | 
same condition in which Mount Desert has long been. The right of private 
ownership in land, for residence and cultivation, is rot necessarily disputed: 
when it is said that there can be no such exclusive right to the enjoyment 
of the beaches and the rocks. The state ought to possess its entire ses- 
board for the pleasure and recreation of its citizens, wherever they come 
from, as well as for purposes of public use and defence if necessary. It fa 
not to be borne with content that to see such features as Rafe’s Chasm and 
the reef of Norman’s Woe, the citizen should be dependent upon the per- _ 
mission of the local and transitory owner of a house near by. Thatisa 
degree of arrogation that ought not to be. What the trustees of public 
reservations can doin the way of securing holdings yet unencumbered 
does not yet appear, but they ought to he able to regain the freedom of the 


coast. 











THE CURSE OF MACHINERY, : 
The Los Angeles Workman begins to see clearly that machiner 1 
should be a blessing to workmen instead of a curse: 7 


Machinery does not properly throw men out of employment. It shoul 
be looked upon as relieving them from such labor as a machine can do be 
ter than a man, and freeing them to do other labor which a machine cannot 
do. All laborers should share the benefits of machinery in the reduction 
of hours and increase of pay. The more labor-saving machinery there is 
the better off the people should be, but now the rich get all the benefits; the 
poor have to work just as hard asever. It is not the fault of the machine; 
it is the fault oft he robbery which sppropriates the earnings of the machines. 


- and the men.—Los Angeles Workman. 
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Bixby (looking up from his paper): ‘* Well, if that isn’t disgusting! Here's 


ae UNEARNED INCREMENT. | | ] : : 
. : the German Emperor kissing the Bavarian Prince. If he mast kiss some 

in Bost 
- ‘Shey have an old gardener at the House of Industry on harbor, ome L don't ass why he shiowd ‘kiss a wisn.” Mra, Bisby: “Isee nothing 


who imsclf commi to a hundred times. H 
op shemale ee ee = a: wrong in that. I would do it myself.”’.—Lima Times. 





saye he “knows when he is well off.” —Forum. 



















seventeen 27’ —Puck. 
Tis bedtime; saz your 
















ly wages, if I settle yon all right? 
laid her golden curls upon my arm, 
i drew her little feet within my hand, 







































ing out his favorite son. —Pack. 









Nothing succeeds like a successor.—Pack. 












fresh Air Bor : 
—LLife. 


Bhere.—The Moruing Star. 
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on News. 
ne day when September was leaving the orchard, 
aCheerily singing her pastoral song 
And twirling a gariand, she met young October, 
Brown as a berry, a coming along. 


They met and were glad, for they loved one an- 


“She flew to his arms like an innocent dove ; 

nd the birds twittered sweetly and called to each 
other. . 

And even the winds seemed to whisper, “In 
leve*” 


"Dhey kissed, and the leaves on the trees all about 
the 


em 
 lattered and rustled, and visibly flushed ; 
The peach, and the pear, and the quince, and the 
apple 

Sav the sweet sight, and on seeing it—blushed. 


eee Gr 


The New Fence.—Mrs. Hayseed: “Land sakes ! 
Why did you order all that barbed wire fence? 
ou Kaew the cattle will allers be hurtin’ their- 
selves.” Farmer Hayseed: ** Now don’t have a 
gonniption "it, Mariah. We've got plenty of old 
mitt te wrap thebarbs with.”’—Good News. 
ee @ eee 


A man started in the livery stable business, and 
the first thing be did was to have a sign painted 
representing himselt holding a mule by the bridie. 

Is that. a 200d jikeness of me?” he asked of an 
gdmiting friend. Ves, it isa perfect picture of 
cou; But who is that fellow holding the bridic ? "— 
ekas Siltings. 





—-#tOe-- 

** A2l the coruers of the earth are in His hands,” 

wead the clergyman. “(Not in Chicago they 

nt,” replied a repentant advocate for the 

prld’s Fair. ‘in Chicago they are in the nands 
; 299 : ra . 











* Why do you keep that old candie on your desk?’ ‘Well, you see the 
electric light gives just sixteen-candle power, and some time I may want 


hymn, and bid “Good nigat,”’. 
“God bless mamma, papa, and dear ones all... 
Your half-sbut eyes beneath your eyelids fall, 
Another winvte you will shut them quite. 
Yes, I will carry you, put out the light, 

Aud tack you ap, altho’ you are so tall! . 
§What will you give me, sleepy one, and call 


Her rosy palms were joined in trastfal bliss, 
Her beart next mine beat gently, soft and warm, 
She nestled to me, and, by love’s command, | 
Paid me my precious wages—“‘ Baby's kiss!" 


So that is an apple tree?” “Yes.” ““Why doesn’t it, blossom?’ 
$050 trifle late for it to blossom.” * Well, let’s get up early to-morrow 
snorning and sec it blossom then.”—New York Herald. ee 


be child is father of the man ; and there is never any difficulty iu point-. 


‘Poet: ‘Ihave a little poem here, sir, that has been indited—" Editor : 
“‘ Well, sir, 1 would be glad to see it convicted, but I can’t try it.”—Life. 


“The silent man may be a reservoir of experienced knowledge, but the 
world will be ne wiser for having him in its midst.—Kathrine Grosjean in 


“‘ Mister, do you have to buy chewing gum for all! those 


A hornet’s sting is a red-hot thing, 
And gets there without fail ; 
it points a moral in Janguage oral, . 
And, besides, adorns a tail.— Ashland Press. . 


eodore Hallam once defended a burglar. The burglar’s wife was on 
witness stand, and the prosecuting attorney was conducting s vigorous 
pes-examination. *‘Madam, you are the wife of this man?” “‘ Yes.’ 
“You knew he was.a burgiar when you married him?” ‘“ Yes.”’ ‘How 
did you come to contract a matrimonial alliance with such a man?’ 
“< Weil,” the witness said sarcastically, “(I was getting old and had to 
choose between a lawyer and a burglar.”” The cross-examination ended 


Agentleman who was visiting a friend who had a rare collection of old 
paintings, was shown through the gallery by a colored servant. ‘Is tha 
of the old masters?” he asked, p2using before a portrait. ‘‘ No 
dat’s one ob de ole missis,"’ was the unexpected answer.—Detroi 


ne thing of Noah must be said— 
‘Nor will the truth be strained ; 

Without a doubt he knew enough ~ 
To go in when it rained.—Hay Press. _ 



















—Lord Rossl; Y 
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Reflect, 
















Ab me, 





“AT FACTORY COST” 
is a phrase that is better understood by reading 


the edvertisement of the eminent piano and organ 
builders, Messrs. Cornish « Co., Washington, N. 
J., and will be still better uoderstood by securing 
their beautifal catalogues, free to all app!icants. 
Pianos and organs, of the bighest grade only, 
sold upon honor, specially warranted for a full 
term of ten years, can be purchased at factory 
cost, directly from Messrs. Cornish’s immense es- 
tablishment at Washington, N. J. The comple- 
tion of their new factory will enable them to 
manufacture about twelve thousand pianos and 
orzahs per annum, aod their uncqualled enter- 
prise in bringing their instruments within the 
reach of a]! pockets is deserving of even greater 
success in the future than in the past twenty-five 
years during which they have been in business. 
That you get the best possible value for your 
money goes without saying, and as every instru- 
ment is sent on approval the purchaser runs no 
risk whatever. Note the address—Cornish & 
Co., Washington, N. J. 


-409 -—~-—-- —— 


A CAPE COD FACT. 
Home Journal. 


Just here lies concealed in otherwise dry statis- 
tics au interesting and remarkable fact. The 
people of Provincetown do not own a square foot 
of the soil they occupy. The whole township be- 
longs to the state. Aud yet the occupants of the 
soil build and buy and sell and bequeath with no 
apparent inconvenience or concern. Quit claim 
deeds are the rule. The assessed value for taxa- 
tion of these fourteen hundred and forty buildings 
in 1890 was $788,128. Iam not a professed sup- 
porter of Henry George’s theories, but here is 
rather a stubborn fact to face. 

eee 6 eee 


Women jump at conclusions and generally hit ; 


men reason things out logically and generall 
mies.—Texas Siftings. — ee we : sf 





Judas was not the last man who professed sympathy 
bis own meanness.—Texas Siftings. 


The world is more likely to speak well of a man when he is dead than 
when he is dead-broke.—Puck. 


An Irishman who was shingling a barn got too near the edge and rolled 
off and fell to the ground. 
“ Of wuz jist out of nails."’ 


*« What's the reason you didn’t speak to Boreham when he passed as?’’ 
‘* He insulted me the other day—called me a freckled idiot.”” “Called you a 
freckled idiot? How absurd! Why, you are not freckled !*’’—London Fun. 


At “‘spasms,’’ as freedmen appropriately call the little religious meetings 
that take place anywhere and everywhere that a handful of colored broth- 
ers and sisters can be gathered, old negro hymns of slave-day origin are 
sung, of which this is a specimen : 

: Don’t you hear them angel voices 

Way over on the goldenshore? 
If you don’t go to heaven when you die 

You won't hear the angels any more. 
So seud in the order for the wings, | 
_ And get out your harp, don’t you hear ? 
Polish up your halo, or the devil with his-tail, ¢ 

Will get you, fur he’s hovering near.—Christian Unio 


| Hicks: ‘How does it come that you aud Chumper are so thick?) | 
Wicks: ‘‘ Well, I always had a supreme contempt for him, and when 1— 
found he he!d me in contempt, I was naturally drawn to »im. ‘A fellow. - 
feeling makes us wondrous kind,’ you kuow.’’—Boston Transcript. 


DON'T STOP AT THE STATION DESPAI 


Joaquin Miller in the Independent. = 

a: We must trust the conductor, most sure 
Why millions of millions before _ 

‘Rave made this same journey secure) 

And come to that ultimate shore. 

~~ And we, we will reach it in season; 

And ah, what a welcome is there! 


To stop at the station Despair. 


Ay, midnights and many a potion 
Of little black water have we, 
As we journey from ocean to ocean 
From sea unto ultimate sea— 
To that deep sea of seas, and all silence 
Of passion, concern and of care— 
That vast sea of Eden-set Islands. 
Don’t stop at the station Despair !- 


Go forward, whatever may follow, | 
Go forward, friend-led, or alone 


Or fen, in the night and unknown 

- Leap off like a thief; try to hide you 
_. From angels, all waiting you there ! 
Go forward! whatever betide you _ 
Don’t stop at that station Despair! 





for the poor to bide 


‘*Oi wuz coomin’ down onyway,” he reflected. 







then, how out of all reason 






































to leap off in some hollow 




















New forker : ‘I was just now reading an item — 
about ‘Chicago limited—’”’ Chicagoan: “*Chi- 
cago limited!’ What an idea! Why, sir, Chicago» 
is illimitable.”’—Boston Courier. : 

eee 


Drunkenness is sometimes. an amiable weak- 
ness, sometimes a vice. It depends upon whether. 
he is a man of property or a tramp.—Texas 
Sifuags. 


THE SINGLE TAX PLATFORM. 


| 
ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE: : : 
RINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE UNITED STATES AT 
COOPER UNION, NEW YORK, SEPT. 3, 1890. 

We sasert as our fundamental principle the self-evi-’ 
dent truth enunciated in the Declaration of American 
Independence, that all men are created equal, and are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable righte, 

We hold that all men are equally entitled to the use 
and enjoyment of wht God has created and of what is 
gained by the general growth and tmprovement of the 
community of which they are a part. Therefore, no one 
should be permitted to hold natural opportunities with- 
out s fair return to all for any special privilege thus 
accorded to him, and that value which the growth and 
improvement of the community attach to land should 
be taken for the use of the community. 

‘ We hold that eack man is entitled to all that his labor 
produces. Therefure no tax should be levied on the pro- 
ducts of labor. 

To carry out these principles we are in favor of raising 
all public revennes for national, atate. county and mu- 
aicipsl purposes by a single tax upon land values, irre. 
spective of improvements, and of the abolition of all 
forms of direct and Indirect taxation. ; 

Since in all our atates we pow levy some tax on the 
value of land, the single tax can be instituted by the 
simple and easy way of abolishiog, one after auother, 
all other taxes uow levied, and commensurately increas- 
tng the tax on land values, until we draw upon that 
one source for all expenses of government, the reve- 
nue belng divided between iocal governments, state gov- = 
ernments and the general government, as the revenue _ 
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from Girect taxes le now divided between the loca 


CONNECTICUT. 


ané date goversments; or, 4 direct assosement being | Suanon.—Sharon single tax committee. Chairnian, J. 


made by the general government upon the states and 
paid by them from revenues collected in this manner. 

The single tax we propose is not a tax on land, and 
therefore would not fall om the use of land and be- 
eome & tax on labor. 

It le @ tax, not on land, but on the value of land. Thus 
it would not fall on all laad, but only on valuable land, 
and on that not in proportion to the use made of it, but 
is proportion to ite value—the premium which the user 
of land must pay to the owner, either in purchase 
money or rent, for permission to use valuable land. it 
would thus be a tax, not on the use of improvement of 
land, but on the ownership of land, taking what would 
otherwise go to the owner as owner, and not as user. 

In aesesamente under the single tax all values created 
by individual use or improvement would be excluded 


aad the only value taken into consideration would be 


she value attaching to the bare land by reason of neigh- 
vorkood, etc., to be determined by impartial periodical 
assessments. Thus the farmer would bave no more 
taxes to pay than the speculator who held a similar 
plece of 1and idle, and the man who on a city lot erected 
a valuable building would be taxed no more than the 
man who held a similar lot vacant. 

The single tax, in short, would call upon men to con- 
tribute to the public revenues, not in proportion to 
what they produce or accumulate, but in proportion 
to the value of the natural opportunities they bold. it 
wonld compel them to pay just as much for holding 
land idle as for purting it to ite fullest use. 

The single tax, therefore, would— 

1. Take the weight of taxation off of the agricul- 
Cural districts where land has little or no value irre- 
spective of improvements, and put it on towns aud 
cities where bare land rises to a value of millions of 
dollars per acre. 

2. Dispense with a multiplicity of texes and a 
horde of taxgatherers, simplify government and 
greatly reduce its cost. 

3. Do away with the fraud. corruption and gross 
inequality inseparable from our present methods of 
taxation, which allow the rich to escape while they 
arind the poor. Land cannot be hid or carried off, 
and ite value can be ascertained with greater easc 
and certainty than any other. 

4. Give us with all the world as perfect freedom of 
trade as now existe between the states of our Union, 
thus enaoling ow people to share, through free ex 
changes, in all the advastages which nature has 
given to other countries, or which the pecullar skill 


. of other peopies has enabled them to attain. It would . 


Gestroy the trusta, monopolies and corruptions which 
are the outgrowths of the tariff. It would do away 
with the fines and penalities now levied on anyone 
who improves a farm, erects a house, builds a 
machine, or in any way adds to the general stock 
of wealth. 1¢ would leave everyone free to apply 
labor or expend capital {a production or exchange 
without fine or restriction, and would leave to each 
the fall product of bis exertion. 

5. I¢ would, on the other hand, by taking for public 
use that value which attaches to land by reason of 
the growth and improvement of the community, 
make the holding of land unprofitavle to the mere 
owner, and profitable only to the user. It would 
thus make it impossible for speculators and mono- 
polista to hold natural opportunities unused or only 
half used, and would throw open to labor the Siim- 
itable field of employment which the earth offers to 
man. It would thus solve the labor problem, do 
away with involuntary poverty, raise wages in all 
eccupations to the full earnings of lsbor, make over. 
production imposeibie until all human wants are 
satisfied, render labor-saving inventions a blessing 

_ toell,and cause such an enormous production and 
such an equitable distribution of wealth as would 
give to all comfort. leisure and participation in the 
advantages of an advancing civilisation. 





SINGLE TAX LEAGUE OF THE 
| UNITED STATES. 


- List or Organizations Toat Havg ADOPTED 
THB DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES MADE BY 
NationaL CONFERENCE aT New York, Szp- 
TEMBER 3, 1900. 








(Secretaries of clube are requested to send corrections, 
notices of the formation of new clubsor of requests for 
the enrollment of existing clubs to Geo. 8t. John 
Leavensa, Secre of the National Committee at No. 42 
University place, New York. 


‘ ARKANSAS. 


laTtLe2 Rocx.—Single tax club.. Every alternate 
Thursday evening, 717 Main st. Pres., Sol. F. Clark; 
@c., Theo. Hartman. 
CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES.—Single tax club. Pres., Clarence A. Mil- 
er; sec., 8. Byron Welcome, 533 Macy at. 

OagLaxp.—Oakiand single tax club No.1. Meeta every 
Friday evening at St. Andrew's Hall, at 1066}, Broadway. 
Pres., A. J Gregg ; sec., E. Hodkins, 

San Fraxcisco.—California single tax society, room 9, 
1 Market street. Pres., L. M. Manser; cor. sec., Thomas 
Watson, 541 Market street. 


COLORADO. 


Dexver.—Single tax club. Headauarters 903 16th st 
Pres., Geo. H, Phelps; sec. James Crosby, P. O. Box 257, 
Riy“lands. 


PurgaLo.—Commonwealth single tax club. Regular 
meetings fourth Friday of each month at office of B. D. 
‘V. Reeve, corner Union av. and Main st. Pres., B. D 

2 Reeve; sec., J, W, Brentlinger, 3 


3. Ryan.. 
Mrnipex.— Meriden single tax club. President, John 
Cairns; secretary, Arthur M. Dignan. 


DELAWARE. 
WrsinoTox.—Single tax association. Meets firat and 
third Mondays of each month at8p.m. Pr Geo. W 
Kreer: sec., Frank L. Reardon. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washinaton.—Chas. F. Adams’ Scientific Council (No. 2) 
of the Peopie’s Commonwealth. First Tuesday evening 
of each month at 160 A st, n. w. Trustee, Chas. New 
burgh, 64 Defrees st.; sec., Dr. Wm. Geddes, 1719 G at., 
a. w, 

Washington single tax league. Executive Committee 
meets at the residence of President H. J. Schulteis, 923 H 
t., n. w.; Wim. Geddes, M.D., sec., 1719 G st., D. W. 


GEORGIA. 3 
ATLANTA, Ga.~—Atlanta single tax cleb No. 1. _ Pres., 
J. M. Beath; sec., J. Henley Smith, 12 W. Alabama st. 


ILLINOIS. 

Cutcaao.—Chicago single tax club. Every Thursday 
evening at 206 La Salle st. Pres., Warren Worth Bailey, 
388 Hudson av; sec., ¥. W. Irwin, 217 La Salle st., room 
783, 


SouTH CHicaGo.—Single tax club of South Chicago and 
Cheltenham. Pres., John Black; sec., Robt. Aitchison, 
box K. K., South Chicago. 


BRACKVILLE.—Braceville single tax committee. Pres., 
John Mainwaring; vec., Chas. E. Matthews. 


Pronta.—Peoria single tax club. Meetings Thursday 
evenings in Court House. Pres., Jas. W. Hil}, 310 North 
at.; sec., Jas. W. Avery. 

Quincy.—Gem City single taxclub. Meets every Thars 
day evening at 7:30, room 4, second floor, n. e. cor. 
6th and Hampshire sts. Pres., C. F. Perry; cor. sec 
Duke Schroer, 624 York st. 


INDIANA. 

IwpsaxaPolis,—Single tax league. Pres., Thos. J. Hud- 
eon; sec., Chas. H. Krause. Every Sunday, 2:30 p. m. 
Mansur Hall, cor. Washington and Alabama ste, room 13, 

HicHmonp.—Single tax club. Pres., C. 8. Schneider, 

& South 3d st,; sec., M. Richie, 913 South A st. 


IOWA. 

Bra.ixoton —Burlington single tax club. Firs* Satur- 

ay of each month, 806 North 5th st. Pres., Wi)bur, 
Moeena, 920 Hedge av.; sec. treas., Frank 8. Churchill. 

Creoar Rapibs.—Single tax club. L. G. Booth, pres.; 
J. ¥. Kennedy, sec. 

KENTUCKY. 

LovuisviLLe.-—Progress single tax club. Open every 
evening, 604 Went Jefferson st. Business meetings 
Friday. Pres., Christ. Landolf; sec., W. W. Daniel, 803 


aera LOUISIANA. 

New Orixans.—Louisians single tax club. Meets first 
and third Thursdsy night at 8 p. m. at 131 Poydras st. 
Pres., Jas. Middleton; sec., G@. W. Roberts, 386 Thalia st. 


MAINE, 
AUBUBN.—Auburn single tax clab. Public meetings 
every Saturday evening, 3 River Road. Pres., A.C. Dun 
ning; sec., W. @. Andrews, P. O. Box 703. 


; MARYLAND. 

BaLrimone.—Single tax league of Maryland. Every 
Monday at § p. m., in hall 506 East Baitimore st.; Pres., 
Wm. J° Ogden, & North Carey at.; rec. sec., J. W. 
Hasse), 28 S. Broadway; cor. sec., Dr. Wm. N. Hill, 1498 
BE. Baltimere st. 

Baltimore single tax society. Every Sunday afternoon, 
3 p. m., at Industrial Hall, 316 W. Lombard st, Pres., Jas. 
T. Kelly; sec., W. H. Kelly, 522 Columbia st. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

State.— Massachusetts single tax league. Pres., Wil- 
fam Lioyd Garrison; sec., E. H. Underhill, 45 Kilby at., 
Boston; treas., George Cox, Jr., 72 High st., Boston. 

Bostou.~Single tax league. Public meetings secoud 

faneth Randave © sseh month. at $23 2. m, 
atG.A.R. Hall, 616 Washington st. Pres., Edwin M. 
White; sec. Emily T. Turner 5 Cambridge st. 


Brocntox,—Single tax club. Meets Friday evenings 
corner Glenwood av. and Vernon st, Pres, Wm A. 
WeRindrick ; seo., A. 8, Barnard, & Belmont st. 


DORCHESTER.—Single tax club. Meetings first Tues- 
day of each month at Field’s bullding, Field’s corner. 
Pres., Edward Frvst; sec., John Adams, Field’s buiiding, 
Field’s corner. 


HaveRHit..— Haverhill single tax league. Meets every 
Thureday evening, at 73 Merrimac st. Pres, Geo. W. 
Pettengili; cor. sec., Edward F. Collum, 4 Green st 

MaLprn.—Single tax club. Pres., Geo. W. Cox; sec., 
Edwin T. Clark, 100 Tremont at. 


Neronset.—Single tax league. 
Wood at court, Neponset. 


NEWBUBYPORT.—errimac single tax assembly. Pres., 
Andrew R. Curtis; sec., Wm. R. Whitmore, 236 Merrimac 
street. 


Roxsury.—Single tax club. Pres, Frank W. Mendum 
142 Hampden st.: sec., W. L. Crosman, 131 Marcella st, 


Worcester.—-Worcester single tax club. Meetings nrst 
Thursday of month, at Reform club hall, 98 Frunt st- 
Pres., Thomas J. Hastings; sec., E. K. Page, Lake View, 
Worcester. 


Sec., Q. A. Lothrop, 


MINNESOTA, 


MINNEAPOLIs.—Minneapolis single tax league. Every 
Monday evening, atthe West Hotel. Pres., C. J. Buell, 
402 W. Franklin av.; sec., Oliver, T. Erickson, 2203 Lyn- 
dale av., N. 


St. PavL.—Single tax club. Pres., H.C. McCartey; sec., 
Geo, C, Madison, corner East Sixth and Cedar sta, 






















































MISSOURI. 


StaTe.—Missoucl single tax committee. Henry H. Hot 
man, chairman; sec., Percy Pepoon, 513 Eim et., 3¢. Louis. 


HERMANN.—Single tax committee. Pres., R. H. Hasen: 
ritter; sec., Dr, H, A. Hibbard, 


Kansas City.-Single tax club. Firat Sunday of the 
month, at 3 p.m., at Bacon Lodge Halil, 1204 and 1206 
Wainut st. Pres., Herman Hermalink; sec., R. F. Young, 
Signal Service office. . Ce 


Sr. Lovis.—Single tax Jeague. Tuesday evenings ai 
ooms of the Clerk of Criminal Court, Four Courts, 12th: 
street and Clark avenue. Pres, Hon. Dennis A. Ryan, 
1616 Washington at.; sec., T. J. Smith, 1515 Taylor av. 


‘Benton School of Social Science. Meets every Satu 
day evening at 6839 Waldemar avenue. Pres., Henry 
Chase; sec., W. C. Little. : 


NEBRASKA. 


Wrnuonz.—Wymore single tax and tariff reform. club, 
Meetings every Wednesday evening at Union hall... Pres.,, 
Julius Hamm; sec. and treas.. H. C. Jay nes; P. O. Box 197. 


NEW JERSEY. 


CambDEN.—Single tax ciub. Meeta every Saturday even- 
ing at Felton hall, n. e. cor. Second and Federal sts. Pres; 
Aaron Hand; sec., Wm. M. Cailingham, 530 Line st. 


Jensey City.—Standard single tax club. Meets first, 
and third Thursday of each month at Assembly Rooma, 
42 Newark av. Pres., Jas. McGregor; sec., Joanph Dan 
Miller, 223 Grand ft. 


PLAUNFIRLD.—Single tax club. Pres., John L. ander- 
eon; sec., J. H. McCullough, 7 Pond place. 


NeWaARK,—Single tax and free trade club.4 res, C.. Bi, 
Rathburn; sec., M. T. Gaffney, 211 Plane at. Ba 


PATERSON.—Paasaic Co. single tax club. Pres., E. W 
Nellis; sec., John A. Craig, 192 Hamburg av. Meetin 
every Thursday evening at 109 Market at. 


VinkLaND.—Vinelaud single tax and ballot reform club. 
Pres., Rev. Adviph Roeder; sec., Wm. P. Nichols, box 934 


WashixoTon.—Warren county land and labor clab. 
Pres., A. W. Davis, Oxford: sec., John Morison, box 27%, 
Washington. “a 


NEW YORK. 


New York.—Manhattan single tax club Business. 
Meeting first Thursday of each month at $8 p.m. Club 
rooms, 73 Lexington av.; open every day from 6 p.m... 
to 12 p.m. Pres. Louis F. Post; sec., A. J. Steers. 


BROOKLYN.—Brooklyn single tax club. Business meat- 
‘ngs Wednesday evenings; club house, 196 Livingstom 
at.; open at all hours. Cor. sec. G, W. Thompson, 9 St. 
Marks av. 


Women's single tax club. Meetings the first and third 
Tueadays. 198 Livingston st. at 3 o'clock. Pres, Miss Eva. 
J. Turner; sec., Miss Venie BR. Havens, 219 DeKalb av. 


East Brooklyn single tax club, Meetings every Mon- 
day evening, 448 Central av, Pres., James Hamilton; 
sec,, Jas, B, Connell, 448 Central av, 


Eastern District single tax club. Public meeting on. 
first Tuesday in each month, held at Eureka Hall, 37: 
Bedford avenue. Business meeting first and third. Mon- 
days at % South Third street. Pres., Joseph McGuin- 
ness, 183 8. 9th st., Brooklyn, KE. D.; sec., Emily A. 
Deverall. 


Kighteenth ward single tax club. Every Thursday at &. 
p.m. at 368 Evergreen av. Pres., J. J. Faulkner; sec.,. 
Adolph Pettenkofere. 268 Rvergreen av. 


ALBany.—Albany single tax club. Meetinga Sunday —_ 
7.30 p. m., Beaver-Block, cor. Pearl and Norton asta. Pres. 
¥F. W. Croake; cor. sec., Geo. Noyes. 


BINGHAMPTON.—Tax Reform Association. Pres. Johm ~ 
H. Blakeney; sec., Edward Dundon, 33 Maiden lane. 


BuF¥aLo.—Tax Reform Club. Prea.,S. C. Rogers; sec, 
T. M. Crowe, 777 Elk at. 


Oswkoo.— Pioneer single tax club. Pres., James Ryan. 
sec., James C. Murray. 


Owxeo,—Single tax club. Prea., Michael J. Murray: 
sec., Win. Minehaw, 60 West Main at. 


Lona IaLaxp City —Freedom association meets evening . 
of every fourth Friday of the month at Schwalenberr’s 
hall, corner Vernon and Borden avs. Sec., T. G. Drake, 
215 Kouwenhoven at. 


TrRoy.—Singie tax club. Meetings every Thuraday even-. 
ing at 576 River st; Pres,, Henry Sterling: sec., B. B, Mag. 
tis, 676 River st, 


Waser New BrievTox.—Richmond County single 
clu». Sec., A. B. Stoddard. ae 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


HatTtTon.—Hatton single tax reform club. : sf 
Forslid; sec., T. E. Nelson; treas., M. F. Hegge. Pres. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI.—Cinciunatl single tax club. Every Mo: 
day night, 7:30 o'clock, Robertson’s Hall, Lincoin’s tn 
Court, 227 Main st. (near P. 0). Pres., Jos. L. Schrae 
sec., Dr. David De Beck, 139 W. 9th at. 


CLEVELAND.—Central single tax club. Firat and third 
Wednesday evenings, 8 p. m.; rooms, 301 and 30% Arcade 
Euclid av. Pres., Tom L. Johneon; sec., 1, E. Slemon,7 
Greenwood st. 


DayYtTon.—Free land club. 
W, W, Eile, 108 Bast Sth at, 
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‘Zsin08.—Galion elugic taxcivb. Every Monday even | by an American, for Americans, gives fally fairly | ELY’S 
fing, vesidence of P.< Snuay, 108 South Union st. Pres.. | and in a most interesting and entertaining mind CATARRH 


ee ae ony Mn Whotioe you Dolicre im protection, & revenne CREAN BALM 


caref ol renting witty n oe trifling co: . Cleanses the 

a well repay its trifling cost. 

Miameacnc.— Miamisburg single tax club. Pres,H.M | Your votes and your influence will decide the | Nasal Passages, 
question, which involves the welfare of your- 

* Wovwesrown.—Every Thursday evening, Ivorites hall | selves, your children and your country. Please Allays Pain and 

Pres., Billy Radcifie; aec., A.C. Hughes, 13 Public aq. read the first chapter and decide as to its pur- Inflammation. 

Zasmsviza.—Single taxclub. Pres., W. H. Langhee {| Chase (price 25 cents). Please do not soil. The 2 

moc., Wm. Quigley. agent will call inaday or two for the book or | Heals the Sores. 




















































OREGOXK. money. 

Porvtiaxp.—Single tax club. Meets Sirst Monday in The. Choe circular, which has been priuted in 
ach monthat Free Library Hall, 171 Second st. Pres. , SMalitype press notices, is now ready to be sent 

7. D. Warwick; sec, Wallace Vates, 183 Sixth st., Port | to any one who will see that it is used in selling 
Jand, Ore. ede ; the books. The programme is to take 100 circu- 
PERASVLVARIA. lars, put them in 100 books, leave these at 100 
smaprorp.—Single tax club. Hevenor’s hall, é1 Mais {| houses and then call in two or three days for 
Bt. Meetings for discussion every Sunday at 3.30 p.m. — eee y. The erect! are of ue 
Guan Single 4 D. Burieigh plan would do more to rouse interest in our prin- 
ee ee eas ent pee ina ee ciples than anything else that is within our power. 
‘ernon Hail,cor. Main st. and Chelton av.atur.m. | Lue circulars will be sent free on application to 


W. J. Atkineon, secretary, 834 Broadway, N.Y..{ 2 A aia 
-_ Somsstows.—Hlenry George ciub, Meets every Monday | who alzo senda ten copies of thix twenty-five cent | Gaspar Griggs: ‘That's s pretty loud pair of 


evening for public discussion. Pres.. A. J. Moxham | edition of “Protection or Free Trade?” for one eiaapar Hove if pine gucet oc areas 

dollar, post paid. Judge Fellows, of Indianapolis, | !¢ #8 & wather pronounced pattern. aspar 
Ind., writes, «T tike the circulars. There is no | Griggs: ‘Pronounced? Why, dear boy, it’s 
doubt that a good business can be done in that shouted. —Puck. 


way if the thing were pushed. I would not be : 
Prvvenvnc.—Pitteburg single tax club. Mocts every | afraid to wager that I could sell at least twenty in |._ She: “A third of all the poetry iu this book is 


: by that dear Mr. Chauter, and the bulk of 
Qretand third Suncay evening at 720,64 dthav. Pres. | a day in that manver. Some of our people out ot written ” Ah / ’ 
Ham. Yardley; sec. Mark F. Roberts, 140S0uth Mthec | 8 job ought to take advantage of this opportunity. lable a a Fiepeinciai 4 ‘ a wet ee 
_ Porrerows.—Single taxclub, Meetings first and third My man, who has sold several hundred bere, com- . 
Pree... D.L. Haws, sec., Geo, Auchy, Pottstown, Pa, told bim to show such men the titles of two chap-| “I have a weight upon my mind,’ 


’ ters: “The Real Weakness of Free Trade” and I overheard him say. 
Tre a Mondayeven | ‘The Real Strength of Protection.”’ It took first} ‘ That’s good,” said she, “ ’twill keep the wind 
-, Wm. H. McKinney: sec. C.} rate, From blowing it away.—Detroit Free Press. 


srmcecrmeseecercme. | AN UNPARALLELED OFFER TO READERS OF THE STANDARD, 


ae eoutil Des eae let By special arrangement with the Arena Publishing Co., we are enabled to make our readers for 
Sutecls rae John B. Arlene a limited time, an offer which for liberality and attractiveness we believe has rarely, if ever, been 
We paralleled, and by which those who accept its terms can secure THE Stanpakp for themeclres < or 
Bavrsc.—Baltic single tax club. Pres. T. T. Vreane friends, free of cost, for the ensuing year. ; 


. Pres. Jno, B. Hanten NOTE THE FOLLOWING: 


Tse Staspagp for one year..............-- bi. Rasuseewoa seca bete isa e oe a 


The Arena for one GONE as a ce ince sacs cswee Seeioees 
TENNESSEE, The Arena Art Portfolio..............-. Su ole 


Restores the 
Sense of Taste 
and Smell. 


TRY THE CURE. 


A particle is applied into each noatril and is agreeable. 
Price 60 cente at Uru ce or by m: 
ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren Street, New York. 








SCR ae oa te 








We will send all the above, postpaid, for $5. 20 


Siubbard; ncc.and treas., W. W. Stanton; cor. sec, G [The twenty cents being for packing and postage on the Portfolio. } 


a THE STANDARD] _ Our reader: are so well acquainted with the merits 
tax club. Mortings ever; THE STANDARD) THE STANDARD, We need say nuthing further than tha Be 

ae : it will be the constast aim of the management to make it in every sense a credit to the Free Trade ie 

WEST VIRGINIA. and Single Tax movement and an ideal weekly newspaper. 


‘eckounecee 215 Market st. tees Wl. Cunysece THE ARENA [ Though the youngest of America's three great. reviows,, the 
























Arena has forged its way to the front rank of the world’s leading. 
WieUOdesN. reviews, and is recognized as the most liberal and progressive great magazine of theday. Among 
its contributors are Henry George, Hamlin Garland, W. D. McCrackan, Thos. B. Preston and other 
leading Single Taxers. The Arena 


Empioys the boldest, ablest, and most authoritative thinkers in the New World and the old, todiacipis 
allthe great social, economic, ethical, educational, and religious problems of the day. : 
Is ite discussions of all the great liviug problems, strikes at the very root of the question, instead of 
wasting time 9n mere results or superficial aspects of the same. 
Its contributors are largely among the vanguard of the world’s thinkers and ae hence it dis- be 
WHAT Is NEWS cusses problems six months to a year before the slow coaches reach them. 


The Arena is the only Great Review 


gj New York newspaper office. A seedy- I. Which monthly gives portraits of the world’s great thinkers. 


Booking man cnters dresses man- Ii. Which richly illustrates important papers calling for illustrations. 
aging editor - = == eee sais fif. Which gives its readers a brilliant story by a strong American author each month. 


pee thi IV. Which regularly publishes critica! and biographical] sketches of illustrious perso ages by. th 
i bave something here that 1 nk will please blest writers of the age. 


Don’t want it— ? . | V. Which in addition to its regular one hundred and tw2nty-eight pages of reading matter 
Boas went t carotene” monthly publishes from eight to twelve pages of critical review of books of the day by 
Dout want it, [ tell you.” scholarly writers. 


: *it is not a murder, or anything of that sort— The Arena Portfolio contaius twenty-four portraits 
w than a Gre.” THE PORT FOLIO ; of eminent personages, printed on the heaviest and 


LE LE eT a ET ELE 

ae ; most expensive grade of coated plate paper, 8x10 inches. A delicate India tint forms a background 
Morning editor seizes the article, rushes to a | upon which the picture andautograph are printed ; thus each picture receives two ink impressions, the 

; : whole affording the richest possible effect. Our readers will, we think, agree with us that no more 

cong poplingpadient pos aay Caicago attractive premium could be given, as portraits ofthe great with their autographs are always interest- 
ing and in a way instructive, aside from the art value of the premium. The Portfolio which contains 
TO THOUGHTFUL MEN AD WOMEN. the twenty-four portraits is richly gotten up, and would be an ornament to any home in the land. It 
Mr. George has written as an economist and a | is bound in board, covered with delicate pear! gray French paper, with corners and back of pure 
Belormer; yea, more than that, as @ patriot and a | white vellum cloth. The words “Arena Portfolio”’ are stamped in Jarge ornamental letters of gold or _ 
. We beartily commend : bs —. to all | sitver leaf on each side. Three sides are tied with delicate ribbon. : 
five and popular question.—Church Press, New The portraits of this collection form one of the finest galleries of great representative thinkers in__ 
Zork the intellectual democracy of the present age. All shades of thought are represented, as will be seen 
‘The appearance of this book marks a new epoch | by the following list of pictures : es 


‘the ond: wide struggle for free trade. For | Herbert Spencer. Rev. Minot J. Savage. Rev. George C. Lorimer. 
the fret time this great question is fully discussed | Charles Darwin. Dioa Boucicault. Edgar Fawcett. 





































































Alfred Russel Wallace. Helena Modijeska. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Count Leo Tolstoi. : Prof. J. R. Buchanan. Mary A. Livermore. | 


their confidence. They will | Camille Flammarion. Pres. Chas. W. ate of Harvard. Frances E. Willard. 











basa: power of puting| Bubop Filipe Brooke. Rev yman Abbot. Jone G: Wace 
<eorge a power - Rev. Lyman tt. ohn G. ttier. 
i M4 Heber Newton. Rabbi Solomon Schindler. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


him, while At the nominal price of FIFT s CE8TS EACH—which would be very reasonable for pictures. 
executed and printed as ate these—the price of this set alone would be $12.00, while the portfolio 
would cost at retail nut less than §1.00; yet the publishers have placed the price at $4.00, and by 
our special arrangement with them we are enabled to give the Arena, THE StanDaxp, and this | 
superb Portfolio, all for $5.00, and twenty cents additional for packing and pogtage on hia o Poretolle, 
Address all orders to THE STANDARD, 2 Valreeay & Place, New York, 








eabe suc Supartant westion before us is 
protection or tree trade would best 









YOl © ORGANS at OUR Expense, 
YOU can Test these PIANOS 3 a pelise. 

CORNISH & CO. are the only old and reliable firm of Actual Manufacturers of High Grade PIANOS 
and ORGANS selling direct from their factories to the general public at guaranteed wholesale pricag. 


NOW! NOW! 18 THE TIME, 7 
Not TO-MORROW But TO-DAY ! 
Send at once forour New Catalogue, Pianoor @ 
Organ, (say which you want), A OneCent 2 
Postal will secure it, and you can save $100 
ona Piano, or on an Organ from $30 to 850. : 


OUR SPECIAL HOLIDAY OFFERS 


are now ready, and owing to the recent completion 
of our New Factories, we have now in stock and in 
A process of construction, ONE MILLION 
DOLLARS Worth of Pianos and 
Organs, which will enable us to fill our 
great multitude of Fall and Winter orders day jj 
by day as received. There willbe nodelay; our 
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ORGANS FROM $35.00, 
on your own terms. 


















} —~THE-— 
Anthes Nickel Plating Co. 


NEW ENGLAND PLATING WORKS, 


Wickel, Brass, Silver, Ozidizing and Lacquering. 
PURCHASE ST., - BOSTON, MASS. 


DEALERS IN 


~ Dynamos and Motors of the Best Make, 
PLARTS FOR ELECTROPLATING FITTED UP. 


Holland's Coffee and Dining Rooms, 


243 Fourth Av., bet. 13th and 1 tth Sts. 
CAMPAICN PAPERS. 


. Sheets of any size, editorials, news and advertise- 
ments, completely printed at short notice and moderate 
‘ prices. Democratic and Single Tax matter ready for use. . 


UNION PRINTING CO, 
15 Vandewater &t., New York City. 
JAMES E. DAVIS, 
Practical Plumber and Gas Fitter, 


109. WEST 34TH STREET, 
Northwest Corner Broadway, -— - NEW YORK. 
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ADVERTISING. | 


JF YOU WISH TO ADVERTISE ANYTHNG ANY 
where at any time write to GEORGE P. ROWELL & 
COo., No. 10 Spruce street, New York. 


VERYONE IN NEED OF INFORMATION ON THE 

subject of advertising will do well to obtain a copy 

of “ Book for Advertisers,” 468 pages, price one dollar. 

Mailed, pos paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 

careful compilation from the American Newspaper _ Di- 

rectory of all the best papers and class journals; gives 

the circulation rating of every one, and a deal of 

- information about rates and other matters pertaining to 

the business of advertising. Addrers ROWELL'S AD- 
VERTISING. BUREAU, 10 8pruce street, New York. 











PENALTY FOR BUILDING. 
American Machinist. 

To show that taxes maybe laid upon real estate 
in such a way as to be unfair and burdensome, 
we need only relate the experience of a young 
mechanic of our acquaintance, who by industry 
aud economy saved enough to buy a building lot 
and erect a home for himself and family upon it. 
He paid $650 for bis lot, and the landowner, who 
still owned similar lots on either side of him, was 
assessed for taxation at $150 per lot, while our 
young mechanic was assessed on his lot, exclusive 
of the improvements, at a valuation of $500, and 
the vacant lot owner, continuing to pay taxes on 
& valuation of $150 for precisely similar lots, now 





holds them at $1,000, the increase in value being | 


caused mainly by the erection of our friend’s and 
similar houses. Thus that town is seen to be 
encouraging vacant lots, and discouraging the 
building of houses; and it worss the same way 
with manufacturing or other enterprises, which 
build up the wealth of communities and increase 
the value of land for the benefit of the land specu- 
lator, who usually manages to escape paying any- 
thing like his fair proportion of taxation. 
—— —_e—_—— _. 
Her Father: ‘‘So, young man, you want to 
marry my daughter?’’ Young Man: * Yes, sir.” 
Her Father: ‘Well, what are your expecta- 
tions?” Young Man: “That you will not give 
your consent, anu that we shall have to get mar- 
‘Bled without it.’’—Puck. . : 








sent on FREE TEST T 
py hiig ED ST OR TEN YEARS. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES AT ONCE. THEY COST NOTHING 


and we know we are sure of your patronage after you have examined them. 
References permitted to the Figgt National Bank of this city and to any of the Commercial 


CORNISH & CO. 
| 






capacity is now §0 Pf and ORGANS per diem, & 
a grand total of 15, Instruments per year. Fg 
All PIANOS and ORGANS 0 et a 2 


and FULLY 


ADDRESS THE 
MANUFACTURERS 





MARY HAD A PLOT OF LAND. 
Brighton Single Tax Review. 
Mary had a little land ; : 
The soil was very poor; 2 
But still she kept it on her hand, . 
And struggled to get more. - 


She held her land until the day. 
The people settled down; 
Till where a wilderness had been | 

Grew up a thriving town. | 


Then Mary rented out her plot 
(She would not sell, you know), — 

But waited patiently about, ae 
For prices still to grow. 


They grew as population came, | 
And Mary raised the rent; oe 
With common food and raiment now, 
‘She would not be content. ss 


She built herself a mansion fine, = 
Had luxuries galore ; eee 
But every time that prices rose, 
She raised the rent some more. 


‘* What makes the land keep Mary so ?”’ 
The common people cry. 

** Why, Mary owns the land, you know,’’: 
The knowing ones reply. Bee 


And so each one of you might be— 
Wealthy, refined and wise— 
If you had only owned some land, 
And * waited for the rise.”’ 
~—_——— -@— 
RIGHT OF WAY OF BICYCLES. 
The Strojler in Toledo Sunday Journal. 

Every day I am asked as to the right of way for 
bicycles !--whether these must give the road to 
vehicles, or whether they have the right of way 
over pedestrians. While there is no special law 
for riders of wheels, it should be understood that 
they have precisely the same rights as others ; no 
more, no less. When a driver meets a rider, each 
must, according to the laws of Ohio, turn to the 
right, and either is amenable to the law made and 
pov if he fail to recognize the fact that each 

as rights which the other must heed. The man 
on the wheel, there being no ordinance to the con- 
trary, has as much right to the street as he who 
drives a coach and seven, and the man on the 
larger four-wheeled vehicle must not undertake, 
save at his peril, to force the wheelman into the 
ditch. As to pedestrians, these always have the 





' calculate on this, but must exercise due caution 
| for the safety of these. But this does not give to 
} the wheelman the right to ride on the walks, as I 
, see many doing, and for which, one of these fine 
| days, several will take a ride in the hurry wagon 

to the station, there to meet Judge Sala and suffer 
the penalty of violating a plain and proper legal 
prohibition. 





ee + - e- 
KANSAS MORTGAGES. 


$ 
e 





of $482,699,640, excluding state and railroad land 
contracts, was incurred in Kansas during the ten 


years 1880-1889, a large portion of which has been - 


paid. Of this, $343,268,234, or 71.11 per cent. of 
the total encumbered “ acres,’’ which are almost 
entirely agricultural real esta e, and $139,431,406, 
or 28.89 per cent., encumbered *‘ lots,’’ or village, 
city and other geal estate. Thetotal number of 
mortgages during the ten years was 
620,049, of which 415,622, or 67.03 per cent. of the 
! total, were on acres, and 204,427, or 32.97 per 
cent., were on lots. The existing debt of. the 


Bae 





PIAN 





‘ pight of way over vehicles ef all classes, and, . 
| while the footman must exercise due vigilance in | 
protecting himself, the rider or driver must not | 


From Superintendent Porter’s census statistics 
as to farms, homes and mortgages in Kansas it , 
appears that a recorded real estate mortgage debt . 
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Agencies, 
WASHINCTON, 
New Jersev. 










































































































































































































































































































state on January 1, 1890, secured by real ests 
mortgage aside from state and railroad land co 
tracts, augregates $25,455,108. Of the tot 
| amount of existing debt thus returned, 167,145, 
| 039, or 70.98 per cent., is on acres, or almost 
exclusively farms, and $68,340,069, or 29.02 per 
cent., on lots. The recorded debt of the state 
decreased 42.49 per cent. from 1587 to 1889. 
| Henry Gannett, geographer and special agent 
of the tenth census, placed the true value of all 
| property in the state in 1880 at $70,000,000. The 
| assessed valuation of taxable property, real and 
| personal, including railroads, in 1880 was $160,- 
891,689. The like assessed valuation for 1890:is, 
, $348,559,9144. Assuming that the ratio between the 
| trae and the assessed valuativn in 1890 snould: be 
| the eame as for 1880, the true valuation of all pro- 
perty for 1890 would be $1,646,000,000. Mr. Por- 
ter concludes that the mortgage indebtedness of 
the state is 14.36 per cent. of the true valuation of 
all property in the state. au 
_——_—____—_ & —_—_-_—~- 
A cornet isn’t a little corn, but it’s just as great 
@ nuisance as a big one.— Puck. 
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HENRY GEORGE'S LECTUR 


: 
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MOSES 


Appeared in THE StanDaRD of De 

cember 3, 1887, and has not been pub. 
lished in any other form. 
| We will send a copy of that issu 

of THE STANDARD in exchange for 
| any of the following issues: Januar 
26, May 18 and June 15, 1889; April 
8 and July 8, 1891, or a copy will b 
‘mailed to any address on receipt 
; 15 cents. 
A limited number on hand. 



































THE STANDARD. 
42 University Place, — 
New Yor 























LEGAL NOTICES. 









































i PURSUANCE OF AN ORDER MADE BY HO 
ROGER A. PRYOR, one of the Judges of the Cour 
of Common Pleas for the Ci’y and County of New York 
on the 22d day of September, 1591, notice is hereby giv 
to all the creditors and persons having claims agai 
William P. Dane, lately doing business inthe City 
New York, that they are required to present theIrclaims, 
with the vouchers therefor duly verified. to the sub. 
scriber, the duly qualified assignee of said Dane, for th 
benefit of bis creditors, at bis place of transactinz buaf 
ness, at the office of his attorney, Freling H. Smiti:. No: 
115 Broadway, New Yorx City, N. ¥.,on or before th 
Sth dav of December 1891. ee 
Dated New York City, September ‘2, 1891. 

SAMUEL F.. PRENTISS, 
Assign 




























































































FRELING H. SMITH, 
Attorney for Assignee, 
115 Broadway, New York City. 
TH, PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YOR 
all persons interested in the estate assigned by! a& 
drew Bollong, trading as Constantin Schmidt, to Georg 
C. aa for the benefit of creditors, as creditors. o 
' otherwise: em 
You and each of you are hereby cited and required te 
appear ata special term of the Court of Common Pleas 
for the City and County of New York, to be held at the. 
County Court House in the City of New York, on the 
twenty-fifth day of November, 1891, at eleven o'cloek In|: 
the forenvon, to show cause why a settlement of. the 
account of proceedings of George C Kec p, as assignee of: 
the said assigned estate, shouid not be had, and if no 
cause be shown, to attend a settlement of such account. 
| Witness, Hon. Roger A. Prycr, Judge of the Court of. 
{ 
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Common Pleas for the City and County of! 
New York, and the seal of aald Court, the 
third day of October, 181. 

S. JONES, Cler 


{L.s.] 











Peck & FIELD, 
Attorney for the Assignee, - 
No. 261 Broadway, New York, 
















































































































































































































































































































se soap that clears but not excoriates 






























: Some soaps are slow to get on and slow to get off ; 
they try one’s 
them again. 
Some are quick and sharp ; too charp: they bite ; 
Chapped 
- hands, red face, a disposition to chafe, are the con- 


the skin becomes rough and_ tender. 


‘Sequences. 
Washerwomen suffer severely from soaps no worse 

than such ; indeed the soaps are the same, only one 

is in cakes and the other in bars. Fine boxes and 

scent do not make fine soap. 

But Pears’ 


nothing but soap : no fat or alkali in it. 


is perfect; that is, it is soap and 
The fat is 
all taken up with the alkali; cvce versa, the alkali 
all taken up with the fat. 
be true of no other soap in the world but Pears’. 
- Begin and end with Pears’ —no alkali in it. 










And this is supposed to 











tle malaria. 
of sanitarians and the medical profession. 

The evils of malarial disorders are fever, 
weakness, lassitude, loss of appetite, nervous 









less pronounced ; and even life itself almost 
becomes a burden. , 

The human system needs continuous and 
careful attention to rid itself of its impuri- 
ties. Stimulate into activity the vital or. 
gaus, cleanse the stomach and_ bowels, 
quicken the circulation, and increase the 

















harmless of all neni 


-Beecham’s Pills 


and dector’s bills will be avoided, and good 
health will result. Take these Pills as di- 
rected, for any nervous or bilious disorder, 
such as sick headache, loss of appetite, poor 
digestion and constipation, and they will 
prove a blessing pecuniarily, as well as 
hysicaly. Price only 25 cents per box. 


All druggists sell Beecham's Pills. Jake no others. 


patience so that he never wants to use — 


Where the soil is good, and correct sani- 
tary laws are enforced, there can be but lit- | 
This is a well-proven assertion | 


debility, prostratiou, depression, more cr 


action of the skin by the use of that most. 





m CAREFUI, LIVING. of infinite value, w ! 
- i write for it to Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 





There is a legend none too well authenticated it is true, 
but of sufficient interest to make it in point just here, to the 
effect that when Columbus had landed and sufficiently 
secured the confidence ot the native American, he one even- 
ing approached ihe camp fire of a party of Indians, and 
found them urinking. To show their good will for him, a 
dusky maiden presented him, in a cocoanut bowl, with a 
liquid now so well known to people of refined tastes, and he 
fearing that somiething might have been mixed with it, to . 
cause his death or serious sickness at first refused to drink | 
it; whereupon, the maiden, to induce his confidence, seized 
the bowl and drauk its contents. Filling it again she pre- 
sented it to him with all the grace of a nature-taught refine- 
ment, and without hesitation he drank it and liked it. The 
Indian taught him how to make it, and he brought the 
knowledge home to Spain. The process of manufacture of | 
this excellent article of diet, has been wonderfully improved 
during the past 25 years and has reached its perfection iu 
Van Houten’s Cocoa. This preparation, manufactured at 
Weesp, Holland, is the original powdered Cocoa, and a com- 
parison will very soon prove the fact of its great superiority 
over all other cocoas. The peculiar advantage of Van 
Houten's is that while eliminating the excess of fat, it in- 
creases 50% the solubility of the flesh-forming elements ; 
thereby highly developing the digestibility, strength and 
natural aroma of the cocoa. This product has been so 
thoroughly introduced in'this country, that it can be obtained 
anywhere, ofall first-class grocers. The public are cautioned 
in regard to this, as also in regard to all other excellent pre- 
parations of os€ sort or another, which have been success-. 

. fully advertised, against the very prevalent habit of many 

dealers of substituting some inferior article for the thor- — . 

oughly reliable one. : 
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Because he is healthy. There is no baby com 
fort but in health. There is no baby beauty but i: 
health. 

All his comfort is from fat, and most of his 
Fat is almost everything to him. ‘That is 
It is baby’s wealth, his surpl 


ovmervonin 









beauty. 
why babies are fat. 
AJaid by. What he does not need for immediate u e 
he tucks under his velvet skin to cushion him out. 


and keep the hard world from touching him. 















This makes curves and dimples. Nature is ‘fon 
of turning use into beauty. 
All life inside ; all fat outside. 


to do but to sleep and grow. 


He has nothin 





You know all this—at least you feel it. Wha 
baby is plump you are as happy ashe is. Ke 
him so. if 

But what if the fat is not ther Poor baby 
To be thin, oa a baby, 


lose what belongs to hi 


















we must get it there. 







y should the little 
mortal begin his life witht ring ! 


Go to your doctor. Don’t be dosing your baby 





when all he needs is a little management. 








Avenue, York. 





Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver oil, at any drug-store, 


